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PREFACE. 



I There are few words of more extensive signification than the. 
»vord Commerce. If a person will visit a large seaport, crowded 
with vessels from all parts of the earth, and consider the multitude 
of articles which they transport across the ocean, he may form some 
vague idea, not only of the immense value, but also of the infinite 
variety of the merchandise, which it is the business of Commerce to 
distribute throughout the world. 

But to form a more definite conception of the subject, let 
person pass through one of the streets in Boston, New York, or 
Philadelphia, devoted to the retail trade. Enter for instance a single 
shop, devoted to one class of goods; — how great is the variety! If 
the goods are groceries, there are sugars from Louisiana, and the 
West Indies, teas from China, figs from Smyrna, oranges and lemons 
from Portugal, wines from France, pepper and spices from the islands 
of the Pacific, and a multitude of other things, some from one hemi 
sphere, and some from the other; some from climes where the sum- 
mer never ceases to shed its prolific influences, and some from regions 
of snow and frost, where winter 'holds perpetual sway:' some. are 
sent to us by nations or tribes, who have carried the arts to the high- 
est pitch of perfection, while others are supplied by half civilized 
meOi or perhaps by wandering savages. 



I 




.ul liM\\ iiirriL-.tJiii: Hifii. iire the topics wliich 
lU liistnrv of thi: aiiii.'lL'S in ;i grocer] 
sr, the subject niilv txpLiiid^, ami 



sr, the siUiject niilv expLiiid^, anil ^ro^^Bore^ri 

^ Jll 

Ultle^ook i.s lievou'cl to n dcscripi^^Bf the 
if ^^B^rce^^eltiiUiig an account of tueir ii|^H||t' i 
|):ir^jPlti, oMB^i'iicture ; where thoy are foui[|f h< 



TJiia liltle'^ook i.s lievoiecl to n dcscripi^^Bf the 
.-niicles of A^P^rce^^cltiiUii^ an account of tueir ii| 
tion, prep;ir; 

ti) what extent they are exported, kc. It entbr^^^ descri] 
some of the most interesting productions of tlie ^Hi^i^eral., 
vegetable kingdom, with a view of the uses to wiiich rHIis Uv 
ihem, and the arts by Avliich they are thus eonvt^^Ho the piirp 
i)f want or luxury. From tlie foregoing sugges^BiPthe readi-r 
see tliat the subject is of great extent and importanct-HHxM i 
;h;ii from the niaiiner it is treated in the ''<^"4HB pages, it 
[irove botli insiniciive and entertaining to ilie vc^^H reader. 



It is of course nnpossible, in a volume of a size adiflfl Ho yc 
ful reading, to give extensive accounts of a gre;WB5ety of arii 
We have ciiosen a medium, and soui^ht, to comhjrwPzood degre 
■:-V ■'cularit-v^llSh a fti"™-"* of suP™" If some d^FBtion- 
...w^^'f'^ ^'-i.oi, Lii" '"-"lei wn' - iider them oii'\ hmta, to e 
curi^ ind lea -rjurther^^^^tigation. p 
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BOOK OF COMMERCE. 



niFORTANCE OF C0MMERCE.-ARTICLE3 OF FOOD. 



1. I am sure that toy young readere 
canDoE foil to bg interested in an account 
of that exteDHiTe branch of human inilua- 
Iry, which ia one of the chief sources of 
the comforts nhlcb they enjoy It is 
by our intercourae with neighboring and 
fbreign places, that most of the common 
Decessaries of life are now obtained. It 
has been said, that the supper of ilie poor- 
est artisan has cost the labor of many 
hundred hands. If we think of nothing 
but the tea and the sugar, this may be fair- 
ly asserted. For consider the toil of those 
who prepare these articles, the merchants 
by whom they are shipped, the sailors who 
must help to bring them to our shores, not 
lo speak of the carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and other people who must ^rst build the 
resael, — and you will perceiTB the truth 
of the remark. 

2. But commerce does not contribute to 
our bodily wants and comforts alone. It 
has an immense influeuce upon the civil- 
isation and mental improvement of a peo- 
ple. By its aid, the seeds of religion and 
knowledge are scattered over the globe ; 
tlie cause of science is strengthened and 
advanced ; and the researches and disco- 
veries of great men of every notion are 
brought together for the general benefit 
and good of mankind. 



QwMiaru, 1 . What ia raid of the importance 
of commerce? 2, Its eSecte upon ciTiUsation ? 
3, Where is wheal thought to luve beeo origin- 



which grain 
that theyV;ai 



WHEAT. 

3. This importaul article, from which our 
daily bread Is prepared, may naturally claim 
our attention first. Africa is thought lo be 
the native place of wheal ; but it will grow 
in almost any climate. In Europe, the 
grand supply, in times of scarcity, is from 
Poland ; and the principal port for ihia 
trade is Dantzic, near the moulh of the 
Vistula, in the Baltic. Many of the Polish 
nobles have vast territorial domains, on 

grown in such abundance 
t use half of it ; yet they 
dispose of this super- 
fluity. If the English suspect a wont 
of it, they send to Dantzic, where vast 
magazines ore kept constantly full of 
wheat; or they travel up the country, and 
bargain for so much as they find, to be 
sent to Dantzic. But if no one comes to 
buy, the wheat is scattered about and 

4. Much wheat is sent to Europe and 
other countries from North America; but 
it is generally exported in the form of 
flour. The soil of the United States is 
well adapted to the growing of wheat ; and 
the Slates of Delaware, Maryland, New 
York and Pennsylvonia produce it in very 
great quantities. The cultivation of it 
^ves employment to numerous individu- 



ally produced > What coantr; of Europe afibids 
the grand sopply ? i. What ia said of the ex 
porlation of wheal from thii country? What 
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hut there Ii a sort grown on the higher 
lejids, which ia in great esieem. 

11. In China tlie rice crop is of great 
iin|>ortance ; it forms the principQl pBrt of 
ihe food of the inhabitants ; and, as much 
of t)ie land liea flat and low and the coun- 
ury is plentifully intersected by canals, it 
^as an excellent opportunity for irriaation. 
From the time the seed is sown, till it is 
■Jmost ripe, it requires the fields to be 
lovered with one entire sheet of water. 

12, The rivers of China annuHlly over- 
low these low grounds, bringing with 
ihem a rich manure of mud ; end when 
Lhe mwd hoa lain a few days, the Chinese 
prepare to plant the rice. They enclose a 
piece of ground with a clay-bank ; they 
plough up the soil, and liarrow it, vrith the 
help of buffaloeti. The grain is sprinkled 
rather thickly over the field, and imme- 
diately a eheet of water is let in, which 
covers the whole to the depth of a few 
inches. Channels are CDt from the rivers 
and canals to effect this. Where the 
grounds lie too high for the rivers to over- 
flow them, water is raised by pumps and 
other hydraulic machines, for this purpose. 
Sometimes, a chain of pumps is consti 
ed, each one raising the wuter a little, till 
the proper height is gained. This is, how- 
ever, only a preparatory seed-bed. 

19. The ground is next prepared for 
the main crop, by ploughing, harrowing, 
and laying it level. As soon as the plants 
in the seed-plot are about seven inches 
high, they ate plucked up by the roots, 
and planted separately, in rows, either ir 
furrows, or in holes about six inche; 
asander. Water is again brought over thi 
whole field, which is divided by low clay- 
banks inio smaller plots, to which Ihe 
water ia conveyed by channels, at plea! 
Aa the rice grovrs and ripens the water 



a. What is 



dries away. So that the crop when ripa, V 
covers dry ground. The rice ia reaprf P 
with a small toothed sickle. 

14. Neither carta nor cattle are used to"] 
carry away [he crop ; the sheaves 
upon fi^mes, which are carried, one hang-' 
ing at each end of a pole or bamboo, o 
man's shoulder. Sometimes these sheaves,^ 
are threshed out with a flail ; sometimU. J 
the ends are beaten against a board si 
on its edge, or against the sides of a tubi J 
or, more frequently, the sheaves are laia'J 
on the ground, in a circle, and os 
driven over them, to tread out the grain, 

15. The grain ia separated from ths 
husk, frequently by pounding in a sort 
of mortar. A heavy stone fastened to a 
lever ia raised, by a man treading on the 
other end. In some cases, mills ore built, 
which lifl up these levers, perhaps twenty 
.at a time. Sometimes the rice is ground 
between two flat stones, kept so far asunder 
aa not to crack the grain itself. As tlw>< 
lirst crop ripens in May, the ground is 
mediately prepared for a second, whic 
reaped about October. 

16. Half the people of Asia live up« 
rice. It ia almost the only food ii 
parts of Africa, especially among 
Moors, in the northern provinces. ~ 
quantities are also carried to Europe,! 
where it is in high esteem. In at 
countries, fowls and meat are stewed v 
the rice, and servecl up altogether. 

17. In 1697, rice was carried to So 
Caroline, where the soil and temperaturi^ I 
have suited it so well, that it has becomd'V 
a great addition to the products of that' T 
state, ^he grain grown there is largW'j 
than that which comes from the E 
Indies ; which, added to in swelling e 
eotlening more, in the cooking, makes b 

in higher repute. 



MidormaiMf 9. Barlej? lO.Rioe? H. What ia done wilh the sheavei 
I anid of the rice-crop in China? 13. the srain Bepa[i.ted iioni the huaki 
the Chineae cultivate their " - " - ■' '- ' ' ' 
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Ales our hot rolls. Should they 
make the fire too fierce, the ends and 
comers would be done loo much, and be- 
come a sort of jelly. 

24. It cornea to us in small grains, 
aoinewhat resembling coriander seed. To 
bring it to tbia state, they moisten it, and 
then rub it through a sieve, into an iron 
pan, under which is a fire ; which partly 
hardens each drop as it fulls ; thus the 
feparate grains are half baked ; in which 
state it will keep a long while, if well de- 
fended from the air; otherwise it is liable 
Ki become aour. 

25. Three or four hundred weight of 
*ago are often obtained from a single tree, 
rhere is a species of sago brought fcom 
the West Indies, but it is inferior to that 
brought from the East. 

PEAS AND BEANS. 

26. The common ^leas when dried are in 
considerable demand as food for cattle and 
hogs. There is a better sort, which is in 
use for the table. Beons are extensively 
raised in New England. They form a 
great article of food among the people, 
and a ship's stores would be incomplete 
without them. 

BEEF AND PORK. 

27. Considerable quantities of these arti- 
dei are salted and packed in barrels and 
half barrels in the northern and middle 
states for home consumption, ship stores 
and for exportation to the West Indies and 
other places. Pork is extensively sent 
from Ohio to New Orleans. Lord forms 
a considerable article of commerce be- 
tween the western, southern and eastern 
ctates, and the West Indies. There is 
a -node of preparing beef practised in 
,'jauth America, for preservation, by cur- 
ing and drying. When so prepared it is 



24. How does it come to ua? 25, What quantity 
nuiy be obtained from n iitigle tree ? Where ia it 
brm^t from ! 37. Are beef and pork uliclci 
■ Whnloflfirdf 23. Cbee»e and 



called jerked beef, and forms an impoK 
am article for exponaiion. 

CHEESE AND BUTTER. 
28. Good cheeses ore made in New Eng- 
land, and other parts of the United States, 
and exported to the West Indies. The 
cheeses of Holland ore held in the higheer 
esteem, and come to ns usually in the 
fotm of a pine-apple. The English cheese, 
called Cheshire, acquires its peculiar fla- 
vor chiefly from the marshes where the 
cows which yield the milk feed. Butler 
is an article of very general domestic pro- 
duce, and is exported from the United 
States in tubs or firkins to the West Indies, 
South America and other places. 

CHAP. II. I 



ARTICLES OF FOOD.-coKTinriD. 
COD-FISH. 

1. The general resortof the cod-fish is on 
the banks of Newfoundland, and the other 
sand-banks that lie off the coasts of Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia and New England. 
The grand sand-bank on which the cod~ 
fish are token is represented as a vast sub- 
marine mountain, of more than five hun- 
dred miles in length, and nearly three hun- 
dred miles broad. Seamen know when 
they approach it by the great swell of 
the sea, and the thick mists that impend 

2^ The labor of catching the cod-fish is 
very great, ns they are caught singly with 
the hook ; yet an active fisber may catch 
three hundred, or more, in a day; and his 
comfort is, they will not bite at night. 
The weight of these fisb, which are often 
three feet long, and the great coldness of 
the climate, render the work very fa- 
tiguing. Six or seven hundred vessels 



1 



1. Where do the cod-fish generally resort? 
What IB said of the Gmad Bank? S. Wh.t of 
catching cod-fiih > How many veaseli niMhe 
leen engaged at a time in the business ? 3. What 
i< done with the fiaU ■«>ieiv f..iv.4VV. -^■Wio.a'afc. 



AA ■ m great demaDd wlicn it first ar- ' 
rives, and is deemed by epicurBs second 
to no fish in flavor. lu Europe ii fre- 
quentB the rivers of the British isles chief- 
ly. In the summer time, they am very 
plentifiil. They are frequently caught ii 




wears, or gratihgB built across the stream, 
which are so contiived as to let the fish 
pass up the river, and to shut closo, and 
prevent their cnmiag down agaiu. Some- 
times they ore taken by a spear, darted 
imo them when swimiuiiig near tlie ear- 
face. This is easily done at night, if a 
candle, or other light, be placed od the 
edge of the rirer. The iish will always 
make towards it, and give the sportsman 
good opportunity, either for a stroke with 
a spdu*, or the sudden jerk of a uet uudur- 
nesih. In the Tweed, above Berwick, is 
ao excellent fishery. The quantity annu- 
ally taken at this one place is not fewer 
than two hundred thousand. 
MACKEREL. 
S. This well known £sh is found in n 
plenty near the sea-shore than farther 
at Bea. Great quantities are token hy 
fiahermen, and after being salted and 
packed in barrels, are sent to different 
pone of the United States, and to the West 
ludiea. The trade in this fish is very 
great. 



F Foor. |C«H 

TUHBOT. 

9. This fish, which is not found in Ame. 
ica, furnishes oue of the finest dishes foi ' 
he table in Europe. The turbot is a flat 
iab. They haunt the bottom of the sea, 






though not in the very deepest parts ; it Is 
usually some sand-bank, always covered 
with water, that they frequent. In the 
Northern Sea, on the coasts both of Hol- 
land and England, there are many spots, 
known to fishermen, which might be call- , 
ed their towns, or villages. 

10. The manner of taking them is tl 
Three men go in a boat, called a coble. 
Each man has three lines, each line I 
almost, three hundred hooks, which are 
fastened to the line with horse haire. 
These hooks are baited, and amount tO 
two thousand five hundred and twenty 
hooks when all the nine lines are joined 
together, extending nearly three miles. 
To Bach end of each line the fishermen . 
fix utt anchor, to keep it steady, and ■ 
buoy to show them whore lo get it again. 
They lay these lines always across the 
current of the tide. These lines remain 
six hours, that is, till the tide turns. Dur- . 
ing that time two of the men sleep, wrap- 
ped up in the sail, while the other keeps 
watch. When they take up iheir lines, 
they usually find fish upon most of iha 
hooks. The bait used for taking turbot it ' 




crowd, and are then easily caught in the 
netB. When thoy have taken them, the 
fishermen cut off their heads, take out 
their insides, and aah them. When sound 
and good, they will wholly melt in ihe 
Asuce. Now, indeed, we have this sauce 
ready prepared for ub ; Ihe liah being dis- 
Bolved, and seasoned, we have only to pour 
out a small quantity. 

TURTLES. 
17. The turtle ia the aea-tortoiae. There 
are several species of them, some of which 
are not fit fur food. The sort most in es- 
teem is the green turtle ; so called from 
the color of its fat, occasioned by ita food, 
called turtle gross, which grows at the 
bottom of the sea, where it loves to roana. 
It is a native of the seas of the torrid 
zone; and great numbers 'are brought to 
ua, heing kept in large lubs, from the Ba- 
liuna Islands. They are sometimes taken 
very large, often measuring five feet in 
length, and weighing five or siy hundred 
weight. In April they go on shore, dur- 
ing the night, to lay their eggs ; and here 
they are watched. The men who go in 
teareh of them, need only turn them on 
(heir backs, for they are then unable lo 



»neiiovy? 16. Wh.tofthe fishing for Ihia little 

uriinalf 17- What can you say of the turtle? 

Wha t hind ii most in e(teem> Whence sre 

^^^ Dumben brougbt .' How are they taken > 



18. The hawkVUIl tortle is not in es- 
teem aa food i but it is from this, that the 
ornamental subatatuce called tortoise-shell 
m procured. It is half transparent, with 
beautiful brown spots, and from it are 
made comba, boxes, and trinkets. 

LOBSTERS. 

19. Lobsters form a considerable article 
of traffic at certain seaaona of the year, in 
the towns along our coast. They are boil- 
ed previous to being offered for sale ; and 
the Belling of them gives employment to a 
great number of individuals. 

CHAP. III. I 

ARTICLES OF FOOD.-CostiarED. 

POTATOES, 
1. The potato was first introduced into 
Ireland about the year ld6d, and thenae 
was brought to England. It la supposed 
that it came originally from Virginia, and 
was brought into Ireland by Sir Wallnr 
Raleigh. Otiiers assert that it is a native 
of South America. Potatoes are often ex- 
ported in barrels from Maine, Nova Scotia 
and other parts of North America. The 
!t, or Carolina potatoes, of the south- 



ALMONDS. 

7 TIiP trcp wliich produces almonds 
nemly rescmbk'' the ppach both id leavea 
nod bloaanms II grows apoQlnneously only 
m warm couatnes, h3 Spain, and parlicular- 
ly Barbnry The aimond harve'it in the 
ifllaod of Majorca, is a fpry merry season 
Almonils are of two kioda, sweet and hit 
'er, the Jordan ahnond is of tbe highest 
liiiihlv, and the bitter almonds are most 
Iv tnim Bnrbflr\ The bpsl almonds are 
pxjmrted from Malaga In medicine, the 
oil drawn fVom alinonda is found useful , 
and that extracted from the bitter one, if 
dropped into the ear, proves efficacious in 
cases of deafness 

FIGS, 

8. Figs are much cultivated in the Archi- 
pelago, wbere they serve almost as bread 
to the inhabitants. The best -are those 
«-liieh come from Turkey packed in cases 
or drums. While fresh ihey are excellent 
eating; and like grapes, they are dried 
»ion)ettmes in the sun, and sometimes by 
tire. They are covered with the candy of 
■heir own sweetness, and are full of a de- 
1t<!ioua seedy pnlp. Figs of a good i|uqI- 
ity grow in the southern states. 
PRUNES. 



9. Pru 
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rich ones, neatly done up 
are called French plum The prunes 
have been dried in an oven Thev ome 
to us chiefly from Bourdeau 
ORANGFS 
10. Oranges are though o ha e been 
originally brought from C a The ve e 
introduced into Portugal n an vears ago 
and it is said that the very ee fi s p ant 
ed there is still alive ; and s ha from 
which all the orange-trees of Eu ope have 
been produced, A great many oranges 
ore brought from Seville in Spain, and the 
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Island of Malts, situated in tbe Mediterra- 
nean furnishes an abundance. Oranges 



come to great perfection m the West In- 
dies, and those of the Bermudas are of an 
extraordinary size. Oranges are some- 
times raised in green-houses with success : 
and they thrive tolerably well in the 
southern states, but do not form an article 
of extensive exportation from thence. 
LEMONS. 

11. The ports of Lisbon and Malaga arc 
tho principal nhipping-p laces of lemons; 
and they coma packed in caBea and boxes. 
They are always shipped while green: 
and generally become quite yellow before 
they reach this country. The lemons of 
tbe Bermudas ara large and of line flavor 

CITRONS. 

12. The eiii-nn i= n •'"rl of lemon, but 
la ger fin an They 
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ARTICLES OF FOOD.— Con im bid, 

BUGAR. 

]. Wlielhcr the eugar-caae is indigeDOUS 
to the Wen Indies has been a matte 
some dispute, although authors generall; 
agree that it is found growing wild in both 
Gonlinents of America, Yet it eeeras an 
allowed fact, also, tiiat, at a very early 
period of the occupation of Hiapaniols, by 
the Spaniards, Ovando, the governor, pro- 
cured from the Canary Islanda some plants 
<if the Bugar-canc ; as a curiosity, perhaps 
&8 tt nicety. But ihe mode of procuring- 
sugar from it, wtiich occasions ila present 
value and importance, does not appear to 
have heen known, even if the plant were 
common then. It is to the Spaniards 
and Portuguese that we are indebted for 
this process. The plant itself is eatable in 
some states, and much sweet juice might 
be extracted from ii, in which form only it 
was used for ages, for the art of gmniilat- 
ing and crystallizing that Juice had not been 
discovered. 

2. Thai the sugar-cane grows naturally 
in the East Indies is well known, and much 
sugar is now made there, though it is not 
CO Btrong in its sweetness as that of the 
Weat Indies. Marco Paulo, a Venetian, 
who travelled into the East about the year 
H50, tells UK, he found sugar plentiful in 
the Indies : and when De Gams, by doub- 
liiigthe Cape of Good Hope, in 1497, came 
W Calicut, he not only found sugar, but 
tlso, that it constituted a considerable arti- 
'^le of commerce among the natives. 

3. Sugar was first known lo Europeans 
during Alexander's expedition to India. It 
was found there by Nearchus, his famous 
naval commander, above three hundred 
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years before the Christian era. Possibly 
we do not err in carrying our researches 
back to the tune of the Jews; for Jeremiah' 
says, chap. v. v. 20, 'to what purpose 
Cometh there to me the sweet cane, fi-om 
afar country?' Isaiah prophesies, chop, 
xixv, v, 7, ' that in the wildernefis inhabi- 
ted by dragons, shouid grow grass, with 
the sweet cane.' And indeed Moses, Exod. 
XXK. T. S3, is told to compound the sacred 
with 'among other articles) 'the 



4. The plant, therefore, has long been 
known, although the method of extracting 
sugar from it is comparatively modem. 
The Romans Imd nuihiug in common use 
as a sweetener but honey ; their sweet 
winea, therefore, must have been very lus- 
cious and clammy. 

5. The sugar-cane seeme to have been 
more especially brought into the notice of 
European countries, by the Crusaders. 
The plant was spread early, by their means, 
over the lands bordering upon the Medi' 
terranean, Rhodes, Malta, and Sicily, 
especially ; and so, from thence, to Spam, 
and its newly discovered islands, the Ma- 
deu'as and Canaries. 

6. In the West Indies, the plant appears 
ill all its beauty nnd usefulness. It is a 
reed, full of joints, rising to the height of 
three, six, and sometimes twelve feet, ac- 
cording as the soil is fovorable. The joinis 
are from forty to sixty in number. Seve- 
ral stalks rise from one root. The bark, 
when ripe, is of a golden yellow, sometimes 
beautifully streaked with red. From the 
centre, shoots up a sort of silver wand, of 
three or more feet in length, froni the top 
of which spreads out a kind of plume of 
white feathers, a little fringed with lilac, or 
light purple; this is the blossom; so that a 
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Mliirh Hboui.ds m il. The beat ia applied, I 
knd tnc reused gradually, that the Buum 
may rise ; were it to boil furiously, the 
Ire^ would mingle, eo tlist il uever could 
te purified. The juice ihus clarllied ia 
loiled again aud again ; which repeated 
goiliDga Dot only cleaoae it from more 
tCtun, but alao evaporate the watery par- 
icleaj ao that what remains is more reaily 
o crystallize. 

13. To produce crystal I ization, the li- 
|iior is ruD into broad, ahallow coolers, 
4'heii It begius to granulate. It ia then 
-emored a<:ain ioto vessels, contrived to 
et the swi;et moisture, called Tnolruitg, 
train away from it; and [hen becoming 
/retly dry, it is called sugar ; mnseovado, 
«r row sugar. In this state, it comea to 
jiB from the Weat Indies. The process 
•rf refining, by which it is made white, 
itBfd, und, as we call It, lump sugar, takes 
(.lace ill this country. The essence of the 
(irocesa conslala in repealed boilings, wfaicit 
Lgain reduce it to a fluid state, and then 
II is mingled with substances which cause 
Ihe scum to rise. When this scum is 
eoinpletely cleansed away, the sirup is, by 
great best, crystallized ; and being poured 
into moulds, becomes lump, or loaf sugar. 

14. Sugar is tlie moat nourishing sub' 
stance in nature; persons have lived upon 
it in times of scarcity, on board a ship ; 
il is also whoIcBunie, as it in such cases 
cured the scurvy. The Indians of North 
America prefer il for llieir long journeys, 
because it does not corrupt and spoil, as 
many sorts of provisions do ; and they mix 
it with an equal quanlily of powdered In- 
dian corn. Hursea are very fond of it, 
and are ktpt in excellent condition by it. 
It ma; be added that the plague has 
never appeared in those couutriea where 
it is much in use ; and also, that it tends 
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malignant fevere. 

lo. There are exieuaive sugar iilania. 
lions in Louisiana, and great ijituntitiea 
of sugar are exported from New Orleans 
The sugar-cane is principally raiaed upor 
that tract called the coast, upon the ahorec 
of the Gulf of Mexico, and upon the ba 
ycus of the Mississippi. 

16. Although sugar is moat plentifulU 
obtained from the sugar-cane, yet that ia 
not the only vegetable which contains it. 
It ia found in many plants, though in tiona 
from which it can be so easily drawn as 
this There is in this country a tree called 
the Sugar Maph. This yields it in con- 
siderable quantity, tliough the flavor is by 
no means equal to ihat of the cane. In 
the spring of the yeor, when the sun be- 
gins to draw the sup into the branches, a 
hole is bored through the bark of thu tree: 
into thia is put a spout, and this leads the 
sap, as it runs, into a vessel placed to 
catch il. An the south aide of the tree 
first feels the influence of the sun, it ia 
tapped first on that aide ; afterwards it Is 
bored on the north side, and a fresh a 




ply is obtained. The quantity of juice or 
aap which runs in a day varies from one 
pint lo five gallons. Thia sap ia boiled 
dovm, skimmed and crystallized, by a pro- 
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e aaltnes? so perceptible in sea- 
wster, and by which it ia kept from be- 
coming corrupted. Great quantities of 
salt are brought from Turk's Island, in the 
West Indies, lo the United States. 

5. The only mines of rock-salt in Eng- 
land are those in Cheshire. It is there 
lug out of the mines with pickaiee ; and 
8 conveyed by shipping to places where 
.'he refiners dissolve it by boiling it in sea- 
frater; then, by mixing eggs with it, a 
Kum is made to rise, which is taken off; 
iy longer continuance of the heat, all tbe 
water is evaporated, and the pure salt 
:rystjilllzes, £t for use. 

FEPFER. 

6. Pepper is a umall berry, which is 
ground to a fine powder, to moke it con- 
venient for use at die table. The plant 
on which it grows flourishes in tbe East 
Indies, on tbe const of Malabar, in Java, 
Sumatra and Ceylon. It is a feeble creep- 
ing plant, and therefore, in cultivation, is 
placed near some large tree, which may 
yield it support. The grain, which grows 
in clusters, appears first green, then red ; 
and is turned blac'i by exposure to the 
sun. It is best for families to buy the 
pepper whole, as, in grinding, dealers have 
opportunity for adulteration. While pep- 
per Ja a preparation from this, whicli takes 
away much of its strength. Sometimes 
too, that is adulterated ; and ia even, by 
art, stained whitish to deceive. 

ALLSPICE. 

7. Allspice or pimento is the aromatic 
fruit of a tree which grows in Mexico and 
ihe West Indies. It is aomelimea called 
Jamaica pepper, and received its name of 
allspice, because it ia similar in smell to 
cloves, nutmegs and cinnamon. 

NUTMEGS. 

8. The nutmeg is a very aromatic spice. 
It ia the fruit of a tree which grows in 
lbs East Indies, and is about Ihe size of 
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a pear-tree. The nutmeg ii the kurus) 
of a fruit, not unlike the peach, and its 

rind or coal is called mnce. The round 
nutmeg is preferred to that which ia ob- 
long. Nutmegs have been long used boib 
for culinary, and medicinal purposes. Di*- i 
tilled with water, they yield a large quao- I 
tity of essential oil, resembling in flavor 
the spicB itself. The growth of 'thia aro- 
matic is chiefly confiDed to a few of the 
Banda Islands, whereof Banda itself, Neira, 
and Pouloay produce 800,000 lbs. of nut- 
megs annually. The method of gather- 
ing and preparing nutmegs is as follows : 
When the fruit is ripe, the natives ascend 
the trees, and gather it by pulling the 
branches to them with long hooks. The 
nutmegs when gathered would soon cor- 
rupt if they were not watered, or rathel 
pickled, with lime-water made from cal- 
cined shell-fish, which is diluted with salt 

this mixture the nutmegs, contained in 
small baskets, are plunged two or three 
limes, till they are completely crusied over 
with the mixture. They are afterwards 
laid in a heap, where ihey heat, and lose 
their superfluous moisture. ■ 

CINNAMON. I 

9. Cinnamon ia tbe inner bark- of th9 < 
younger branches of a sort of laurel, which 
grows in the island of Ceylon, and other 
parts uf the East Indies. Catsia is the 
bark of another sort of laurel. Uis thicker 
and coarser than cinnamon, but of a simi- 
lar tasie. It is mostly imported from 
China. 

CLOVES. 

10. The clove grows in Amboyna, as i( 
did once over all the Molucca Islands ; but 
tbe Dutch destroyed those trees, in order . 
to keep all tbe trade in their own power. 
It is the unexpanded hud of a tree, similar 
to the laurel in height, and in the shape 
of its leaves. It had its name m Franca 
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~lt w&s sold ai sixcy shillings per 
pound ; it could Dot therefore come into 
common U90. As greater quantities were 
brought over, the price was lowered ; and 
[be use gradually increased ; till it is now 
become almost one of the necessaries of 
life to people even iu Ihe humhlesl statious. 
6. The plant which produces tea will 
grow, if permitted, to teii or twelve feet 
iu height ; but iu China, where it ia very 
carefully cultivated, it is kept much lower. 
They dibble the seeds into the earth in 
regular rows. They will then grow with 
only the care of pruning, and weeding. 
Some of the cultivators richly munure 
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the soil ; for the Chinese are as careful of 
their tea-plants, as Europeuns are of their 

7- The plant must be three years old, 
before the leaves are fit for use ; and when 
il bos borne for abuui an equal length of 
lime, the Icuvea get ho coarse and hard as 
not to be worth cultivating any longer. 
The plant must then he cut down almost 
kt the grauud ; this will occasion a new 
Ret of shoots lo arise, which, iu their turn, 
yield young and excellent leaves for several 
Masons. The flower which it hears is not 
rwy splendid. Neither is the fruit of it 
of luiy use. It hears ri son of triple berry ; 
*ve now and then find one nmong the tea. 
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8. The plant is cultivated to best advan^ I 
tage on the side slopes of hills which face I 
the sun ; or in warm valleys, adjacent to I 
the bonks of rivers. It will, however,, 
grow even in rocky places, and on strong I 
soils ; where, indeed, the fines 
produced. The Chinese do not suffer ft 
single inch of ground to remain barren. I 
It will grow in the northern parts c 
empire ; but it flourishes best iu the mild* * 
cr provinces of the south. 

9. There are three seasons for gathoi 
ing the leaves. The first is about tl 
ginning of March, when the leaves an | 
very small, and not a week old. This ii 
called imjieriaL tea, and is reserved for tba j 
emperor and the grandees, who only c 
aiford to pay for it ; the produce beinU 
small, the price must be the greater, 
persons who gather thi ae leaves ca 
pick them by handfuls, but only one bj 
one ; and they must be very careful not I 
to break or damage them, in the least. 

10. The second crop becomes fit for u 
about a month siler the first, at the begin- 
ning of April. At this time some leaves 
are fully grown, and others are still young; | 
they are, however, all plucked, and after- 
wanls sorted- The smaller sort are oflen 
sold, as belonging to the first crop, : 
high price. 

11. The country is all olive iu 
business, when the third and principft \ 
gathering lakes place, which i 
month of June; then the leaves are very I 
numerous, and have attained their full ] 
size. This tea is consequently of a 
flavor, and lower price. 

12. Those who do not make these three 
gatherings, but only two, or eveu only one, . 
yet sort out the leaves into several par- 
cels, according to their sizQ and delicacy. • 
These gatherings take place on those lands 
where the plaut is CKgj.liutj twVwii!«.*i- 
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SMU, aa we 60, but all Joy ^oog-, 
rery meal, ami whenever iliey are 
/hL-?ly. They driuk the |iure ltd, in a 
alrong iofiiaion, widiout su^ar — although 
ihey have sugar — and without milk. I 
ihinh, we aie much wiser in ]jutting to it 
• liivse salutary mixtures; they give itaome 
jaurishment, and blunl, in a considerable 
degree, tlie too violent effect it would have 
ii|jon the nerves. It is said, indeed, that 
llie waters of China are unwholesotne, 
and that their evil influence is averted by 
■he tea. The people of Japan sometimes 
^riod the tea to a fine powder; then they 
serve out warm water in. cups, to their 
g-uesta, eacli of whom takes, on the point 
of a knife, as much of the powdered tea 
ns it agreeahle, throwing it into the cup, 
and, after stirring it about thoroughly, 

17. Those who have written upon tea 
are much divided in their opinions; some 
oalling it little short of poison, while 
others are loud in its praise. Perhaps the 
diiTerence of constitutions makes the chief 
difierence in its effects. That tea is ex- 
hilarating, every one knows, esperially 
afk«r considerable fatigue; it seems, there- 
fore, to hare ready access to the nerves ; 
for which reason, nervous and weakly 
people, though very fond of it, should 
deny tliemselves, and be sparing of an in- 
dulgence so fascinating, hut so insidious. 

18. The story of the destruction of the 
lea in Boston harbor, in 1773, is doubtless 
ramiliar to you. A tax of three pence a 
ponnd being retained on tea, the Ameri- 
cans resolved to prevent the importation 
of tbe article rather than pay a <luty, 
which they believed to be unjust. Im- 
mense cargoes were sent to America by 
the English East India Company, hut the 
colonists refused to receive theni. Several 
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vessels having arrived in Boston harbor 
laden with tea, a number of persons, dre 
ed like Indians, went on board the ships, 
and staved and emptied into the sea aboul 
three hundred and iilly chests. 
COFFEE. 

19. The coffee-tree is said to be 
tive of Arabia Felii. It was in very early ' 
repute at Mocha, a port situated at the 
entrance of the Red Sen, to which placs 
coffee was brought from all the neigh- 
boring districts, for esportaiion. To this 
day. Mocha coffee is considered the best 
in flavor, as it is the most expensive i 
price. Excellent coffee is obtained at the 
island of Java. Coffee was introduced 1 
into the West Indies in 1727, and great'' 
quantities of it are now raised there. Bra- 
zil also furnishes an abundance. 

20. The coffee-rree, if left to grow_ 
wild, will rise to the height of sixtee' 
eighteen feet i but when cultivated, : 
found more convenient to keep it down M , 
ffve or six feet. To do this, it is planted 
in rows, the plants aboul eight feet distant 
from each other. When topped, to pre- 
vent their rising too high, they spread out ' 
(heir branches widely, so as to cover the' | 
spaces between them. 

21. The flower of the coffee-tree formtf '' 
a cluster, at the root of the leaves 
white, and very fragrant, and of a funnel , 
shape. The fruit, or berry, looks s 
thing like a cherry, but is oval. When ^ 
ripe, it is of a deep red. They should bo 
obtained by shaking the tree ; then all that 
fall are ripe. This berry is conveyed be- 
tween three wooden rollers, the pressura 
of which gently cracks it into its two 
parts, and clears it from its outer skin. 
There is still a thin skin, called the parcA- 
ment, which is taken off by another mill. 
When wholly cleared of broken bits and 
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ooulde coTering of ihe siiiail oacao-nm ; 
when properly prepared tliis forms an 
agreeable beverage 

29. Theiafiisiun of cacno-iiut is llself aii 
Bflicle of much coiiBiiinption as a drink, and 
« mclhoil has recemly been introdured of 
crushing and preparhig the nul in a pecu- 
liar manner, so thai without the process 
of maniifHcturing it into what is called 
chocolate, it makes a drink of great rich- 
ness and fine flavor. A plantation of it is a 
long time coming to mamrity, and is liable 
lo be affected by every casualty. When 
liDwever a plantation has arrived at full 
growth it is considered a valuable inherit- 

CHAP. VJI. 

CIDER, BEER, Ac. 
CIDER. 

1. Cider is a well known drink extract- 
ed from the juice of apples. The prepara- 
tion of tills liquor forms an Interesting por- 
tion of ngricultural labor in this country. 
It is also an article of considerable com- 
merce. The first process is to collect the 
Fruit Into heaps, where it ferments, and 
becomes perfectly ripe. The apples are 
then taken to the mill, and being ground, 
are made to yield a liquor, which is after- 
wards put into casks, and prepared for 
nee. The best cider nianufactttred in the 
United States is said to be that of New 
Jersey. In the country towns of New 
England, cider is used in almost every 
house. In common seasons, it is worth 
little more than a. dollar a barrel. It is a 
slightly intoxicating liquor, but la seldom 
taken in a quantity auljicient to intoxicate. 

PERRY. 

2. Perry is a beverage made from pears, 
by a process similar to the manufacture 



tVvnch rnny pecoUar method of pTepnring choCD- 
MW? ae. Wh&t or shells ? 2f. mat of the 

^^kripHiat canyou say ofcidprP Is it much used 



of cider. It is a wholesome and plecsant 
liquor, and has sometimes been made to 
excellent as lo pass for Champagne. Ports 
should be fully ripe before they are ground. 
Crab apples are frequently mixed wilh th^ 
pears, and are said to improve the perry. 
BEEE, ALE, &c 

3. Beer is a generic term for drink ex- 
tracted from malt. It is a very ancient 
Uquor, and is said to have been invented 
by the Egyptians. BTalt is prepared by a 
peculiar process from barley, 

4. Brewing is the art of gaining from 
malt all its sugary sweetness, and, by fer- 
menting it, making it into a sort of vi: 

5. The general mode of operation 
follows. The first part is mashing. This 
consists of pouring waier which has 
ed, but is now cooled down to a proper 
beat, upon the ground malt, in a deep 
open vessel, or tun, and stirring it well 
about. If the water were boiling, it w 
not dissolve it properly. When it. has 
been mashed for two or three hours, the 
liquor, sweet-won as it is called, is drawn 
off. Hot water is a second time poured 
upon the malt, and drawn off. Also t 
third time. If you mix the two first worti 
together, they will make good ale ; the 
third will then be small beer. If you mix 
ihe two last together, they will make excel- 
lent table beer ; and the first wort aJone will 
be capital ale. 

6. When all the strength is thus gained 
out of t)ic malt, the liquor is then to hu 
bailed up with a proper proportion of hop:*. 
The worts alone would make a ropy bquof, 
which would in n few weeks turn s 
the hops tend to break the viHcidity of (he 
ale ; to give it that flnvor of bitterness, 
which is so pleasant to the palace ; an 



in New England ? 2. What is perry ? a. What 
do you mean by the word beer ? t. What ii lb* I 
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H flujlnlila. Hud a due exposure to the aiin 
■(Torda Biifficient warmth, the viaea are 
iilanted. Low stone walls enclose the sev- 
ni-al wnlks, which cross each other from 
one side of the vineyard lo the other. 
These walks have a kind of trellis-work of 
luths and bamboos, which almost meet at 
I ho lop, ap't 'enilerthem delightfully shady. 
ft i^ ,tEie ripeiimg of [he grapes in ihe 
shade, which is said to give them their 
peculiar flavor. The vio^s are thus sup- 
ported ; and the keepers cao clean the 
ground of every weed with the utmost ease. 
Every vineyard has a plantation of bam- 
boos adjoining, as the grapes will not prove 
excellent without this shade aud support. 
The external hedges which defend these 
vineyards are eompoBcd of the prickly pear, 
myrtles, brambles, and wild roses: so that 
tlie whole country has the appearance of a 
garde D. 

4. Besides what may be consumed at 
jiome, the islanders export sometimes forty 
thousand pipes of wine in a year ; each 
worth from one hundred lo two hundred 
dollHrs. Some of our East-India ships 
take a great quantity in their outward 
voyage, and bring it back to America. The 
voyage and the warmth ripen and im- 
prove the wine much. In its native slate, 
B9 brought immediately from the island,; 
Madeira wine is worth very little. There' 
are, besides this description of the wine,: 
Burgundy Madeira, Sicily Madeira, and 
Malmsey Madeira, a white, luscious, and 
highly palatable wine. The vine which 
produces malmsey wine, property so called, 
is a native of Malvasia, a small Grecian 
islaud where its cultivation is at present but 
little attended lo. 

5. At Teneriffe, one of the Canary Isles, 
great quantities of good wine are made, 
which may be obtained at leas than half 

fftDM obtained? 3. WhiitorTnkar P 3. Madeira? 

What b «»id of the vinejarda in JMadeira i" i. U 

^^^P wine eiported from Madeira .' 6. WhU of 



the price of Madeira ; and to some palaCM 

6. In Madeira, the grapes are gathered 
when ripe, and put into wooden vessel 
Then, to press out the juice, the vintagers 
atrip oif their jackets, and their shoes, sod 
get iulo the vessels ; there, working with 
their hands, and feet, and elbows, thej 
press and squeeze, till every grape \n 
crushed. 

7. When they have obtained the juicie 
clear from the stalks, it doesnot wane 
sugar; for the grapes are so very ripe and 
sweet, that the liquor presently ferments. 
It is the sugary substance In the grape, 
which, by fermenting, evolves a vinous 
spirit, qnd produces, aAcr long standing, 
(Which ripens and clears it) the liquor we 
call wine. 

8. Port Wihb. What we call RtdPari. 
comes from Oporto, a city of Portugal. 
The vines grow in the surrounding coun- 
try. The quantity exported annually Is 
said 10 be eighty thousand pipes. It la 
a trade of considerable Importance to the 
Portuguese. Some of the wine merchants 
at Oporto have cellars which will contain 
six or seven thousand pipes ; a great num- 
her of the inhabitants employ ihemselvea 
as coopers. 

9. Spanish Wike. What is with us 
called Sherry, comes, if genuine, from 
Xeres in Spain, where forty thousand 
pipes of it are annually made. There are 
two kinds of this wine, the pale and the 
golden. The Sherry wines are shipped for 
the most part at Cadiz. 

10. Other Spanish wines are in great 
request. Mountain wine is made from 
the vines around Malaga. Ii has this 
name if white ; the red wine, made in tlie 
same district, is in repute with us as very 
luscious, under the name of Teal ffint, 



inu the branches which remain, to make 
Ihu grappa large and fiue. 

19. Tliia season may well be anxious, 
because, ool iin frequently, storms of tbun- 
<ler, rain, enil hail, arise, in a manner ho 
fiere« as to destroy all the peasant's hopes 
It once ; the labor of the whole season 
m frustrated in a single hour. The ca- 
ieniiiy is ruinous. The whole produce is, 
/or iliat year, cut off; and nothing but 
poverty and suffering, all through the win~ 
ter are before the miserable inhabitants.- 

20. If, however, the seni 
propitious and the vintage sets in pl< 
ly, ihea the whole country is alive ; lads 
ind lasses, with the old and young of both 
■exes, join their labors with the gj-eatest 
folltty. The vines are stripped of their 
purple clusters, which are borne home tri- 
amphontly in baskets, or in wagons, by 




the ringing, dancing, revelling, troops of 
villagen, exhibiting, at the present day, 
something like the Bacchanalian vagaries 
of heathen times; the girls dressed up with 
flowers, and the lads with vine leaves. The 
wagons, fantastically decked with boughs, 
are drawn by oxen, and attended by thi 
Ahouting multitude, with all the music ihi 
village can afibrd, making the scene highly 
interesting and exhilarating, not only to 
■hose engaged in ii, but even to a looker- 

ill France? 18. Are the vLnei carefully tended ? 
ID Are tiie hopes of tlic virilo^ra ol\ea dpstroy- 
mJ ' ISJ. Jflhe seMon ia propitious? ^I, What 
nfHoci ' »2,WhiiloftherpJorDfivine»r ^ 



It is the hey-dey of rural fesiivity. 
The Sowing bowl circulates; abounding 
plenty enlivens; and the very labor itself 
rejoices the heart. 

"', Hock. Hock is a German wine of 
excellent flavor when old. The best comes 
from Frankfort on the Maine, whence it is 
exported in casks called aumes. 

22. Color of Wine, &c. To give a 
deep red color to wine, it is necessary to 
make use of black grapes. The color of 
wine is, however, often artificial. Red- 
wood, logwood, elder berries &c. are used 
in dying it. It is sometimes the practice 

throw sugar of lead and alum into 
T wine in order lo sweeten it. These 
substances are extremely injur! oua. 

23, Dealers distinguish wine into two 
general descriptions ; namely, tweet or 
lutcioua teinet, and dry witKa, or such aa 



DISTILLED SPIRITS. ^^M 

BRANDT. • 

1. The difference between distilled and 
fermented liquors is important. Wine 
is fermented ; in this process an ardent 
spirit, called alcohol, is generated ; this 
mingles through the whole ffubslance of 
the Uquor, ripens by age, and makes it 
wine. The purpose of distillation is lo 
separate this ardent spirit from the watery 
parts of the wine; and thus produce a 
liquor much more hlled with alcohol, in 
which it is concentrate^ xnd bears a much 
greater proportion to the bulk of the fluid. 
In order to this, it is put into an apparatus 
called a itiU, and subjected to considera- 
ble heal. This heat presently raises the 
spirituous part, or the alcohol, into vapor, 
which rises, and would he lost in the tx- 
a aometimea done in order to iweeten wine ' 
S3. What iB meant by dry wineH? 

fermented \nMora? 'i,^,^, T»««:.T*«'i»'^?«*» 
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ihe sugar-cane, froDi whii:h il receives its 
]>ecutiar flavor. Somctinies in diHlllling 
llje rum, n few pine apples are added. 
The rum manufactured in Jamaica is 
biflily valued. Rum is distilled from 
molasses in great quautities iu New Eng- 
lonil, and exported to Europe and other 
'.ountries in hogsheads. This deleterious 
qitrit IB sold so cheap in America, that 
'he wages of a day's labor will purchase 
Jiree gallons of it. Three-fourths of the 
)overty and crime tliat lead to the alms- 
louse and the penitentiary, spring from 
ills fruitful source. 

WHISKEY, &c. 

10. Whiskey is obtained by distillation 
Vom com, rye, Trheai, sugar or molasses, 
Oiough generally from the former. Il is 
tnade in great quantities in Ireland and 
Scotland ; as well aa in Ohio and some of 
the middle and western states. 

ARRACK. 

11. Arrack is an East India liquor, pro- 
cured from rice, when made at Balavia ; 
and from the juice of cocoa-nnts by the 
people of Coo, 

12. There are various kinds of cordials, 
such as Noyau, Annisseed, Mareschino, 
&c., which are considered articles of com- 
merce. But the basis of these liquors is 
most commonly some one of the above 
spirils, and thoy are flavored and colored 
tiy vegetable substonces. Qrandy and runi 
ore often impregnated with the juice of 
the common wild cherry, and in this state 
thny are much drank. 

^^ CHAP. X. 

^^P ARTICLES OF CLOTHING. 
^V* WOOL. 

^1. The fleeces of sheep seem to have 
been the lirKt resource of mankind for 



clothing. Adam and Eve bad skins for 
their garments, sAer sin bad made a cover- 




10. WhiskeyP 11, Anack? 18. What of 
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neocBsary. Theart of formingctoih of 
the wool is very ancient ; for Naamah, sis- 
ter of Tubal Cain, of whom we read G(- 

tis, iv. 22, is said by Ihe Jewish writers 
have invented spinning and weaving ; 

d it is most likely that wool wa.s the 

81 material. 

2. In the book of Levitieui, we find 

3tLiLCt mention both of the warp and of 

e woof; which describes the woollen 
cloth to be made as in modern times. 

I. The wool of Attica, in Greece, ann 
of Tarentum in Italy, were in high esteem 

ith the ancients. And garments were 
dyed purple by the people of Tyre, of 
great value for magistrates and kings. 
That was the Imperial purple, which none 

There has been a considerable trade 

efore always in an article so necessary 

so costly. From Syria these coinmo- 

dities were brought, in great abundance, 

'o wards Europe. 

5, The Roman toga was a woollen gar- 
ment, white, fine in its texture, and ample 
in its folds. The best materials, from all 
their provinces, were drawn to (he metro 
polls. There alone was lo be found the 
wealth which could pay for every thing 
h 
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iMtreB IiHTe some silk in tlieiii ; bhiI 
Haanels have a \in\p cotloii mingled. 
SHAWLS. 

13. The finoat shawle are imported from 
toe East Indies. Cachemere ia tFie great 
iteat of the manufactiire of thoee beautiful 
shavvU, which bear tlie name of this pro- 
viace. These shawls are of two sorts: 
those of the first sort are made from the 
wool of the country, which is finer than 
that of Spain ; and those of the second sort 
from the wool, or rather hair, taken from 
the breasts of the wild goats, which Inhahii 
Great Thibet. The shawls of the second 
■ort are much dearer than those of the first, 
no beaver heiug more delicate than they 
are. Id Russia shawls of an excellent 
quality are made, called Moscow shawls. 

CAMLETS. 

14. Camlets are of various colors and 
sorts ; some of goats' hair, both in the warp 
and woof; others, in which the warp is of 
hair, and the woof half hair, and half silk. 
Camlets are manulactured both in France 
and Great Britain. 

BOMBAZINE, Ac. 

15. This is a kind of silk and woollen 
Bluff originally manufactured at Milan, 
and thence sent into France and other 
countries. It is now made in Great Britain 

. us well as in this country. Keraty is a 
species of coarse woollen stuff usually 
woven in riba. Long wools are those 
mostly used in the manufacture of this 
article. 



AHTICLES OF CLOTHING fct-CowriitriD. 
COTTON. 
I. Cotton is a soft vegetable down, which 
is the [iroduci of a small tree, about the 
size of a currant bush. It makes a light, 
cheap and cleanly garment; and, in many 
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abundance as when it is kept to about foot 
feet. In the cotton plantations, the plot w 
regularly loid out, and holes are made fbr I 
the seeds, at the distance of seven or eight f 
feet fi-om each other. Into each of tl 
several seeds are dropped, though all a 
not suffered to grow, the weokerones beinp 1 
pulled up na soon as the planter can discerni f 
which are likely to thrive best ; bo th«l' | 
only two or three are left in each s 
As these plants grow, they are pruned, aa 
no fruit would appear either sc 
lifui, if ihey were allowed to run wild. 
This pruning process, ond gathering of the 
crops, continues about three years, when' | 
the plant is so worn out, that a 

productive. The cotton fniit is gath- 
ered in March or April. 

3. This fruit is a brown pod bearing a 
seed, enveloped in a downy covering. Tha I 
seeds are separated by a machine called ■ 
the cotton gin, and the woolly covering, 
IB cotton itself, is preserved for 
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11. The BpiUBiag of noltnn whs on 
vory tedious process ; one thread at a t 
by a pair of hands, could moke but little 
progress. Tliis spinning is also now pe: 
formed by machinery, in a manner mo 
ingenious, and, to [hose unaccustomed to i 
very surprising. That the pliant finge: 
should be awpersedec' and eicelled by 
pair of rollers whirle'' round by a steati 
■■iigiue, a body of water, or any oiher innn 
tnnte power, seems to be an astonishing 
KlTurt of art. Yet such is the case, and a 
ihrend much more thin, even, and strong, 
IS tliB result. The credit of inventing thi 
wonderful mode of operation is due to Mr., 
afterwards Sir Richard, Arkwright, 

12. The cotton manufactory is no 
very large concern. It is carried on cl 




e buildings, and all the opera- 
tions of carding, roving, spinning, &c, are 
carried on under one roof Some of these 
manufactories contain several thousand 
spindles, driven either by large water- 
ivheels, (where n fall of water can be had,) 
Of by sleam. Some of them will spin a 
tiiousand yards of warp yarn in a minute. 
The number of persons they employ, often 
taking three thousand dollars a week lo 
pay the operators. 

IS. The immense advantage of skill in 
manufactiires appears strikingly iu cotton. 



One pound of cotton in wool, has, by spin 
ning it into yarn, been raised iu value to 
five guineas; and aflerwarda, when woven 
into muslin, and ornamented with tambour, 
has become worth fifteen pounds : yielding 
a profit of almost six thousand per cent 
on the raw material. 

14. The greatest manufaclones of cot* 
ton in the United States, are at Lowell and 
Wallham, in Maaaachuselts, Dover in New 
Hampshire, Pavniickel and Slatersville, in 
Rhode Island — but there is hardly a town in 
New England, possessing tlie requisite ad- 
vantage of water, &.C., which does not re- 
sound with the noise of the machinery of 
a cotton or woollen manufactory. 

MUSLIN. 

15. Muslins, so denominated from the 
downy nap upon them, which the French 
call moTisse, ore the finest sort of cloths , 
mode of cotton, and are the lightest, most 
transparent, and beautiful for female dress ; 
though indeed in India, sometimes the men 
dress in long muslin draperies, which reach, 
like gowns and petticoats, down to the feet. 
There arc different names of muslins; ai 
book mualin, which is the clearest and most 
transparent sort ; this is used by our ladies 
for a ball drees, and looks very beautiful 
when worn over colored silk. 

16. Jaconots are a thicker sort of mus- 
lin, more commonly worn as a female 
dress. Neckcloths are also made of iL 
The turbans of the Indian princes are 
made of a great length of muslin, so fine, 
and so long, as to be the labor of twenty 
years of the weaver's life; and the crite- 
rion of the value of a dress among the 
ladies of the seraglio, is, its capability of 
being drawn through a ring. We have 
also cambric musUnt, which are closer 
woven than jaconots, and have less b 
upon them. 
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Daumatk, Ijiug low, grows flax of a very 
one BDd delicaiQ te^iCurc. 

S4. Tlie flax-aeed is, for ihe most part, 
procured froru America ; but other DHtiona 
engaged in this lucrative branch of trade, 
either raise their seed at home 
it from the north of Europe. 

25. Liueu must have been in use in very 
euriy limea j for when Pliaraoh honored 
Joseph, he put on bim vestures of fini 
linen. Egypt was famous for this comrao 
dity ; the pne hneu of Egypt was sought 
after by princes. Solomon liad linen yarn 
brought out of Egypt, hy liis merchants, 
at a high price. Yet linen was not com- 
monly worn by the Jews ; it belonged only 
to ihc rich, aud was seldom used but upon 

26. There is no doubt but the Greeks, 
by their intercoui-se with Egypt, became 
aequoinled with the luxury of linen, i 
we do not find any mention of its being 
use among them in the early ages. 

27. Nfither was it common among the 
Romans, till late in their history. Alexan' 
der Severus, history assures us, was thf 
liral Roman Emperor wbo wore a sliirl 
he reigned in the third century. And it 
may Ira supposed that tins imperial luxury 
^'as a long while in descending to the 

28. There is reason to believe, however, 
Ott* it ia to the Romans the English owe 

,|hlintroductioQ of linen into their country; 

'jpMti aa an article of raiment, and as a 
auiufaeture; they uught the natives to 
(riaat, and prepare the flax, and showed 
tbem how to spin It into thread, and weave 
it into cloth. 

29. The manufacture of hnen in Eng- 
laod is not on a lari;o scale ; although the 
Sufiblk hemp is in esteem for sheeting, 

which lineiiB are manufac fared ? 24. Whence is 
tlw flsx-Ked procured > 05. Wh>l is said of Itie 
ttrlj UK of linen P 36. V/ere the Greeks nc- 
^UDtsd with it? 27. The Roiains.' 3S. To 



and indeed for shitting ; as it is said to 
outlast every other material, when once 
made up. To the English, the woollen 
manufacture is of far greater consequence. 

30. Linen rags are yet extensively used 
for the manufacturiDg of paper. Cotton 
has, of late years, taken the place of linen 
for many purposes, on account of its greater 
cheapness, 

31. Btickram is a sort of coarse cloth, 
made of hemp, gummed and dyed several 
colors. It is put into those places of thi 
lining of a ganoent which are to 
and intended to keep their forms. 
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BILK, VELVETS, it 

SILK. 
1. For many years after silk was brought 
into Europe, those who brought it did not 
know what it was, nor how it was obtain- 
nor where was the original country 
whence it came. Its beauty, when made 
up into garments, induced in every one who 
was able to pay the price a desire to oblalit 
it. For, coming from a great distance 
and through the hands of numerous mer- 
chants, the price was exorbitant ; twelve 
ounces of gold being demanded for a sin- 
gle pound of this scarce commodity. The 
Greeks had known silk from the lime of 
Alexander's conquest of Persia, The Per 
sians bad supplied the Roman Empire, till 
the time of Justinian, in 53^. This cm 
peror, becoming indignant at the rapacity 
of the silk merchants, contrived, ailer many 
unsuccessful anempts, to obtain some nf 
the silk-worm's eggs, by means of a cou['lo 
of pilgrim monks, who concealed them in 
the hollow of their staffs. They broughi 
over also such instructions concerning the 
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r own bowels j soineibing like ilie web 
it B spider. 

7. In nbout h week ihey liare (inished 
heir flpiiitiitig, eticli having enclosed ileelf 
n a case, whiirh, ihougb funned of single 
breads, looks like tissue paper ; it is of an 
■fig shape, and is called a cocoon. When 
he ailk-Worm has done its part thus, it 
changes into a chryBslis, or aurelia ; like the 
hanged remains of our own caterpillars, 
vhich we often find adhering to the walls 
if houses in the country. It seems dead, 
.nd has no motion, unless you press it. 
I) a few (lays, it will hatch from this 
late, gnaw its way through the cocoon, 
nd come out a complete moth. In that 
tate it will do nothing, nay it has nothing 
do, but lay its eggs, for another genera- 

8. The substance which forms the silky 
bread is in its stomach, in two compart- 
ments ; and when it spins, it sends out a 
fireftd from each of these ; which it joins 
^getber by a gummy matter, by the help 
f two hooks in its mouth. 

9. I have said that the moth will make 
9 way out of the cocoon in a few days 
fter it ceases to spin. If this he suffered, 
le silk will be spoiled ; for the bole made 
y the insect would divide the string of 
Ilk into so many short pieces, and render 
: unfit for general use. Some of them, 
le largest and best, may be suffered to do 
a, in order to have a supply of eggs for 
reeding in the next season. 

10. Those cocoons, of which the silk is 
> be used, must be put into a tolerably 
ot oren, in baskets, in order to kill the 
lotb inside. This will take an hour's 
ak'iDff to make sure of it. You will £nd 

coarse kind of web about the outside of 
te cocoon, wliicb must be carefully sepa- 
ued, OS it 'm of little use. 
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11. The cocoons are then thrown into 
water, at hot as the bond is able to bear, 
and whisked about ; which will loosen the 
ends of the thread. Then, eight of these 
ends are twisted several times pretty firm- 
ly together, to iioite them into one ; and 
this thread is drawn through a hole in a 
plate of iron, and is fastened to the reel, 
which, in turning, draws forth the sub- 
stance of the eight cocoons. Care must 
be taken if any one of them break, to 
join it again ; or to supply its place with 
another, If expended. More than eight 
cocoons are sometimes wound together 
into one thread ; eight suffice for ribbons ; 
velvets require fourteen ; it is difficult to 
unite more than thirty. The length of the 
thread varies tnucb in different cocoons ; 
some of them will measure twelve hundred 
ells in length, but in common they have 
not more than five or six hundred. 

12. The refuse and coarser parts of 
these cocoons are carded and spun, and 
become useful for many purposes j it is 
called ^os aUk, end is made into stockings, 
or used for covering hats. 

13. We have now obtained a thread, but 
two of these at least are usually twisted 
together, to make a thread fit for weaving. 
This is throtun silk, or organzine, which 
forms the tcorp, or lengthwise thread of 
the broad silk. That which crosses it ia 
called the tram, or teoof, and is more looec' 
ly twisted. 

14. The great trade in silk consists 
of raw silk, just as it is reeled from the 
cocoons. Much comes fiom Persia and 
Asia Minor ; the centre of which trade is 
Smyrna. Much comes from Sicily, and 
the provinces of Italy, to Lyons, which ia 
the grand mart for silk, and the grand 
manufactory for silk stuffs, although it is 
little now to what it was once. Yet bro- 
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a poor wdman in Germany, 
tbout ihe tiinu of Queen Elizabeth. Her 
husband was a miner, and his business 
becoming slack, she endeavored to supjily 




hmil^ expenses by her own labor. Her 
n^nuity lucceeded; lace became a very 
'ariiionable article of female adornment, 
«nd has continued so to the present 

27. This has been a great niBUufacture, 
•niploying thousands of poor women and 
tirls. Of late, this has been almost sup- 
olanted, by the superior neatness and 
cheapness of bobbinet, which is a sort of 
tace formed by the loom. There is a 
lace manufactory at Ipswich, Massaehu- 
setlB, and another at Newport, Rhode Isl- 

28. As a matter of commerce, lace 
comes to us in great quantiti 
abroad. Mechlin, Brussels 
kc, in the Neiberlands, still retain the ex- 
cellence of their manufacture, and their 
repuntjon for it. The commodity is ex- 
quisite for its richness and fineness ; and 
of course, it bears a high price. French 
lace is also of a superior quality. Much 
of thai fine sort called poijU laee, was 
formerly worked in the convents, most 
laboriously, stich by siich, with the nee- 
dle. 






CARPETS, HOSIERY, &«. ^ 

CARPETS. ^ 

1. Carpets are thick textures made 
wholly or partly of wool, and wrought ir 
a variety of ways. Fersian and Turkey car- 
pets ore most esteemed: though at Paris 
there is a manufactory where they make 
carpets little inferior to the true Persian. 

2. Fmc carpets are made at Axminster. 
Kidderminster and Wilton in England, 
and also at several towns in Scotland and 
Ireland. Excellent carpeting is exported 
from Brussels in Germany. 

3. There are several carpet manufacto- 
ries in New England, which make hand- 
some goods. The English and Americans 
are the only people among whom carpets 
are articles of general use. 

4. The carpet- weaver has his loom plac- 
ed upright before him; not horizontally, 
as in most other cases. The warp (which 
means that parcel of threads which goes 
lengthwise) is wound round a roller at lop, 
and another at bottom ; by rothng which 
he can remove out of his way what has 
been done, and bring that part of the warp 
on which he is working exactly level with 
himself, that he may shoot the weft acrosa 

5. He has a pattern before him, exactly 
colored, ond so divided by squares, an. 
swering to every ten threads, that he can 
see what color and liow many threads of 
each he is to place on the spot on which 
he is working. He has spindles of colored 
yams, of every shade he can need ; these 
he lays conveniently for reaching, and 
lakes up that which he wants, passing it 
under and over so many threads as his 
pattern indicates. 

6. Rugga, such as lie on our hearths. 
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were lo fight till one woa elain, or at least 
ileapemtely wuunded. . 
TAPESTRY. 

16. Tapestry is a kind of woven hang- 
iigs, of wool, and silk, frequently raised 
tnd enriched with gold and silver, repre- 
TeDting figures of men, beasts, landscapes, 
lislories, &c. The art of tapestry was in- 
xoduced into England in the reign of 
Henry Vlll. ; and is said lo have been 
learned from the Saracens. At first the 
fibres and groupes which rendered lliia 
manufacture popular, were cojiies of Avor- 
ile paintings, but, as taste improved, and 
iktll increased, they showed more of origin- 
tlity in their conceptions if not more of 
nature in their forms. They exhibited, in 
common with all other works of art, the 
miKod tasle of the times ; a groccsque 
union of claaaical and Hebrew history; 
r»f martial life and pastoral repose ; of 
Oreek goda ond distinguished sainie. The 
ait of tapestry is now considerably neg- 
lected. 

17. There is a famous manufactory, 
called Cabelina, near Palis, for making ta- 
l>estry and other fltraiture. It was institU' 
ted by the brotheis named Gobelins, who 
were celebrated dyera in the 15th century. 
They first introduced into Paris that beaU' 
tifbl scarlet color, which has since borne 
their name. The process of manufactur- 
ing tapestry is extremely alow and tedious 
tnd it ia of a price to be purchased almost 
Wclusively by princes. 

CHAP. XIV. 



1. By a fur, we mean the skin of f 
anltnal, dressed with the hair on ; when 
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the hair is taken off, it becomes Utirher. 
One mark of thi! kind attention of Provi- 
dence to oitr wants, is the cxtraordntary 
(, softness, and warmth of the hnir? 
of those animals which live in the cold 
Northern regions. Man soon found out, 
when he had killed a bear, that his skin 
might be made coiufbrtable to himself. 
He killed him at first in his own defence, 
when he came to annoy him ; he now 

iks him for his personal conveaience ; 
finding that, by borrowing his wnrjn fur, 
defend himself from the cold, and 
provide his family with a warm and soft 
bed to sleep on. 

2. It was the uaefulneaa of furs which 
brought them at first into request. After- 
wards, they were thought to bo prooft of 
valor; and every young man wanted them 
: his prowess. They wore then es- 
teemed as articles of ornament. Smaller 
animals were sought after; especially such 
:re so unfortunate as to be beautiful. 
In the middle regions of the globe, 
the climate is too warm to need flirs, or 
indeed to liear them, except as articles of 
finery and ostentation. The Greeks and 
old Romans do not seem to have worn' 
them. But when the Northern nations^ 
termed Golhs, overran the plains of Italy, 
they brought with them handsome furs^ 
and introduced the fashion of wearing 
them. They were, however, for a lonf 
while very scarce, and, of course, very 
costly. 

4. For ages, the northern provinces of 
Asia alone supplied these articles of luxu- 
ry to Europe ; and still we draw many 
furry treasures from thence. But North 
America now furnishes the chief sopphes j 
and great quantities are sent from the new 
world to Turkey, and even to China. 

5. The most valuable skins brought 
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tkO' laige ijvera, carried their goodt 
great distances, so as [o be a year or moxp 




before tfaey returned, with tbe rich furs 
ihey obtained. 

13. This trade waa begun by the French, 
who were the first BetllerB ID Canada. After 
ihe country was ceded lo the English, v 
was long before il could be revived; aslht 
new parties were ignorant of its course 
and strange in majiDers ctnd laEguage. 

14. Htchillmakinac, sjtuaied at the junC' 
Tion or the lakes Michigan and Huron, wag 
long tbe bnundory of a considerable trade ; 
Il tiieit became the centre of one muc^ more 
i-onsideroble. But population has spread 
so much of late yearn, both from the Bri- 
tish lettlenients and tbe United Slates, that 
-lie bouudaries of their commerce are ex- 
•.ending every year. 

15. A considerable part of the fur trade 
of the western states concentiatea at St. 
Louis, in Missouri, Not only the ekins 
of beavers, otters, foxes and martens, but 
likewise those of buSitloes, deer, rein-deer 
and elks are brought for traffic to this 
ptace. 

16. As the skins of beavers form on^ 
of the prime articles in this trade, an ac- 
count of the method of catching them may 
be appropriate. It should be premised, 
thai llie beaver commonwealtlia are sur- 
prising instances of animal sagacity. They 
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live in companies of three or four hundred. 
Their first cure is to build a dam across 
some valley, through whith a small stream 
runs, to Slop (be waters, and fona a lake, 
or pond. In this iliey build their huts, 
each containing one or more families, hav- 
ing various rooms, for dwelling and for 
stores. Their chief stores are branches of 
favorite trees, cut in sniall lengths. Bea- 
vers are sometimes taken in, traps baited 
with aspen wood, hut not oflien, for they 
are very cunning. The hunter's usual 
method is to make a hole in their dam 
and let tbe water out ; this leaves the bea- 
dry ground, and they are easily 
killed. A few are left to slock the place 
afresh, and the hole in the dam is carefully 
)pped again, 

17. In winter, when the lakes are frozert, 
the method is to make holes in the ice 
around every beaver hut, over which nets 

spread. The hunters then break down 
the hut ; and the beavers instantly plunge 
into the water, under ihe ice, but as they 
are obliged frequently to come to the holKs 
to breathe, they are then entangled in the 
nets, and taken. The hair of the skins 
is wrought into hats and other articles of 

18. Another new and lucrative trade, 
suggested by the memorable navigator 
Cape. Cook, coneista in buying up the skins 
found about Nootka Sound, on the north- 

coast of America, in high latitudes, 
and conveying them to China, where they 
great request, and fetch a high 
price T the skins and furs obtained there 
being far superior to those foimd on the 
Atlantic side of that continent, about Hud ' 
I's Bay. 1 

19. Ermines and sables are used to or-.H 
nament robes of high dtaie and dignity ; as 
those of judges, peers, &e. 

Ladies' mufis^ ti^^w, ftaA. ^imi.-. 
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birds, wliich are a profitable brsnch of 
trude tQ the poor iiihabiiauts. 

4. In Greenlaod, Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
LajilaDd, and some of the nortbem dia- 
tricis of Norway, t)ie eider ducks ofisociace 
in vast flocks, having favorite breeding- 
places, usually on little islands near tbe 
shore, to vrhich tliey constantly resort. 
Their nests are often built so close to- 
gellier, that a man can hardly walk among 
them without treading on their eggs. The 
inhabilants watch them, when they begin 
lo lay, and take some of their first eggs 
for food. 

5. Their laying and hatching 
for nearly two montiis. Once a week, 
■o, the natives visit their breeding-pli 




1 great part of the down with 
3 line their ncais 
and cover their eggs. When the duck has 
lom all the down from her own breast, 
by replacing what had been stolen away, 
her partner, the drake, assists her with his. 
About half a pound of this down is ob- 
tained from each nest, during the season. 
Iceland usually exports to Denmark from 
1,500 to 2,000 pounds' weight; which^is 
it is a very light eubsiance, must constitute 
» considerable bulk. '- 

OSTRICH FEATHERS. 
6 It is for its plumage only that the 
ostrich is hunted ; although its cgga 



good as articles of food. Some of the I 
ostrich feathers are white, some black, and 1 
some gray ; and they may be died of any ] 
color by the feather dressers. 

7. Aa adortuuents of dress, tiiey certBiop'] 
ly rank high for beauty, whether they fa 
white or black. Such as are plucked fiott •] 
the bird while alive are much the i 
valuable, as being stronger and less habtt'l^ 
to decay. Ostricii feathers are brought tO-M 
us from Africa, and particularly from ibfm 
coast of Barbary. Immense quantities nrs f 
bought up by the merchants of Leghoi 

8. OtBER OltI(AMEJ<T«.L FeiTHERS. TbV^^ 

feathers of the peacock are in some d<^'f 
mand as ornaments for the head. TiiifH 
bird surpasses in the splendor and varie^ ^ 
of its colors, all the rest of the feathenjl'^ 
creation. Of litis he seems prouiUy coiyM 
acious, when he struts about enjoying thf^M 
bright sun. The length and the beauqfW 
of Ibis feather require a noble and elegaaf w 
figure, to bear it with propriety, as part of I 
the head-dress. 

9. There are a few feathers in the wiay^ 
of the Argus pheasant, of great beaut^fl 
They do not possess a great variety q^ 4 
colors, for tbe maiks ore only difiere 
shades of a lightish brown, t 
but tiiey appear In regular rings and spoil,. I 
from end to end, in a manner which gi^'f 
the idea of their being artificially produce^a 
They form a very elegant i 

10. The Egret, a small sort of heron, 
bears on his head a very beautiful tufl of 
feathers. In the days of chivalry, warriors 
wore them on their helmets. They are 
now in request as oi*nainenls for ladies' , 
head-dresses; and ihe Turks and Persians 
wear them in their turbans. The bir<l was 
once very plentiful in England, but is now 
scarce ; though it may be found in moiai 
places, in all the temi^rale climates of the 
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ta, thnrefore, Bometifliea denaiiiiDated tekitt 
soup ; but it is usual for soap-makers, in 
oriler to lower the price of tlie article, lo 
mix a cousiderable portion of rosin with 
tke lallow ; this mixture forms the com- 
mon yelloui soap of tlie country. 

11. Soup may be easily scented with 
Biiy perfumci nod dyed of various colors. 
The soap manufactured at Windsor, in 
Cogland, is in high repute. Soap im- 
proves by age. 

13. There ore various kinds of cosme- 
ticB and lotious for the aldo, which are a 
considerable article of trade. But the use 
of these is injurious, and they sometimes 
turn the slUn to a lead color, or even 
black, when mineral fumes happen to meet 
them. A preparation is made irom bears' 
grease, which is efficacious in improving 
the growth of the hair. 

CHAP. XVII. 
CHINA, POTTERY WARE, &«, 

1. The art of manufacturing China 
ware, as miiy he supposed from its Dame, 
tna originally obtained from China. The 
commercial term for China ware is por- 
telain. This, however, is not a Cliineae 
word, but comes lo us from the Portu- 
ffuese, who itrst brought over these beau- 
tiful wares, and with whom the word par- 
ailatta means a cup. 

3. Porcelain, as distinguished fl-om other 
waxes formed of eartli, means something 
fine in its texture, half- transparent, and 
beautiful in its colors. Pottery, stone 
ware, Ste. are opaque ; glass is extremely 
transparent ; portelain seems to come bc- 
tw«ea the two, as partaking somewhat of 
both. 

3. Allhough we call it China ware by 
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, &c. 

way of excellence, yet, it is said, a fhi ttti 
perior son is manufactured in Japan ; IxlIF 
89 the Japanese keep it all to themselvtM^ 
we must take their word for it, and bw 
content, 

4. Porcelain is an article of very exten-^ 
sive manufacture in China. The origin of 
it is beyond date ; as the earliest reci 
speak of it tb having always been in c 
mon use. The town of King-te-tchinft 
where is the principal manufacture, is (bur 
or five miles long, and contains a millioB 
of inhabitants. 

%. There are two substances necessary 
for this ware, called by the manufacture 
petuntge, and kaotin. The last is a whitfl 
clay, and the former a flint ; both are rt- 
dnoed to a very fine powder, and washed 
repeatedly, with extreme care. These qib 
then mixed thoroughly together ; and be< 
ing thrown into a large well-paved pit, 
the substance is well trodden, and after* 
wards kneaded together with the hand^ 
with great and incessant labor ; care bein^ 
taken that not a single hair, nor a particM 
of sand, should be mingled with it ; for any 
foreign substonce would spoil the compoi 
silion, and occasion cracks and warjring, 
when the ware came to the fire. 

6. This clay has then to pass through 
many operalious to give it shape. !%• 
first workman makes it into a sort of semU 
circular cup ; this shape is given Jl by t 
wheel, in a moment; the next forms tin 
base, on which the cup stands; n third, 
by B, mould, gives it, while still aafi, its 

i»acl shape. A fourth polishes it with hi» 
chisel, and reduces its thickness greatly, to , 
help lis transparency. 

7. This is but a general account ; for u 
is said that seventy workmen handle a cup 
before it comes to us fit for use. Some 
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sad ifaat which reraunsstucbedcoDEtitutes 
the cup. At Derby, and at Worcester, in 
England, there are extensive works, and 
very beaulifiil articles are made. 

15i Porcelain earth is found in various 
parts of tlie United Slates, and will doubt- 
less one day constitute the material of ex- 
teiisite manufactures. But lh$ finer and 
more cosily kinds of porcelain derive their 
value, more from the labor bestowed upon 
their external decoiiition than from the 
q^ueJity of the material. 

POTTERY. 

16. Pottery, or the forming of vessels of 
earth fur the use of man, is very ancient. 
David says of the wicked, "they shall be 
daslied in pieces as a potter's vessel ;" and 
Jeremiah broke one, as an example of di- 
vine vengeance. The Chinese annals go 
very far back ; but the art of making pot- 
tery was known before their beginning ; 
for their first accounts speak of it as a tiling 
of long standing. 

17. The Egyptians were famous in their 
day for such wares ; from tjieni the Greeks 
learned the art ; and from the Greeks, pot- 
tery passed into Italy, to Etruria in Tus- 
cany, and to Borne. 

18. Some admirable specimens of Etrus- 
can pottery which are preserved in the 
ftritiah Museum, gave Mr. Wedgewood the 
imbition to try to rival them in Eng- 
land. About the year 1763 he invented a 
new kind of ware, jvhich is manufactured 
under the name of queen's ware or Wedge- 
wood ware. Clay from Devonshire, and 
Qint from the Thames, are carried, at a 
;reat expense, into Stafibrdshire, for its 
rormation. 

19. Mr. Wedgewood raised a village, or 
'Uber a series of villages, which he called 
Btruria, and which contains about (en 
ihotiaand people, nil of whom are employed 



in these potteries. Great quantitiei 
queen's ware are exported. 

20. The^^elft-ware is madeof clay, hav- 
ing a liiick coal of enamel within and with- 
out. It is brittle, and now but little u 
Common brown ware is made in uiauy 
places; and a very neat blue and whiK 
ware is held in considerable estimation, al 
in some degree resembling foreign China. 

21. I will now tell you about tliu pro- 
cess of making pottery. Clay alone may, 
by burnicg, be made sufficiently hard and 
neat for bricks: but it will not work b 
thin as is requisite for drinking vessels, 
and it would crack in the baking — there- 
fore some tougher substance must be n ~ 
gled with it. The substance found to 
swer best is Hint, reduced to pow<ler. This 
gives strength to the cluy, and the whole 
composition when baked becomes earthen- 
ware, which is 'Valued chiefly according ti 
tlie proportions in which the ingredients 
are miiced together, and the care taken Ii 
have each pure and finely pulverized. 

22. For this purpose the clays are dis 
solved in water ; the mixture is well stirred 
about ; a little time is allowed for the grjt 
and sand to settle ; then the mixtur 
drawn off, when the clay sinks to the hot 
torn, and the water is easily poured sway. 
This clay is also well beaten, to mil 
and give it a sort of tough plioncy. The 
flints are pounded and sillecl, when the 
fine dust is mitigled with the purified clay, 
in such proportions as are best for tho 
ware intended to be made. 

23. This mixture is by water made into 
a tough paste, sufficiently soil to be ei 
wrought into shape. The manner of shap* 
ing it is either by pressing it in mouldsi* 
or working it on the wheel. All round 
dishes, basins, ewers, 5tc. are forniec 
the way first mentioned. 
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enSad,fh)i»H>eerigiiMlp)a(it,attii(ie(. In- 1 
nead of sand, whicli is a mixture of many 
Rlony BubstanceB, clear fluit, ground lo 
powder, is used for the finest epecimeos; 
hui this is loo expeueive for cominoa use. 
ttanda, which, under the microacape, ap- 
pear while, and half transparent, do well. 

5. Boige stones found in fivers are e*- 
:elleDt, as are many in our gravel pits; 
lut tlie while sand is in greatest .repute. 
Ifanganese, lead, and nitre, are in use, ea 
idditions, but very sparingly ; these tend 
40 render the glass more clear, and color- 
less, if not added in too great quantities. 

6. To two hundred weight of tliis white 
jmd, or stones pounded small, is added 
rather more than half that quantity of 
pearl-aeh, which is the alkali ; this is kept 
in a furnace for about au hour, by which 
time the mass is melted and well incorpo- 
rated together. The fire is ihon greatly 
increaeedi and continued for five hours 
more, hy which time the mass becomes 
what is now denominated ,/H(. 

7. As, in metallurgy, many ores will not 
«elt without something, called a Jinx, to 
Biake them flow, so, here, the crystal annd is 
melted by the help of the alkaline suits; and 
being run into one body, is ready for use. 




8. If you should 
jrou would see a man who has a long tube 
of iron in his hand. He dips 
. ^ 

HB of Btto/raneae, I 



a pot of melted glass, some of which stickii ' 
to the iron tube. The glass in that e 
is almost liquid, and will run any wayi , 
The . iron being hollow be can blew ^ 
through it. He claps his mouth to tbft J 
near eni1, and blows; bis breath is dilatei" 
by the heat of the glosa, and the glas 
swells out, like e bladder when blown into, ^ 
The more it swells in size, the thinner II 
becomes in substance. He repeated^ 
rolls it, too, on a flat piece of iron, or i 
hie, to shape end polish it. If he is gois^ 1 
to make a goblet, he opens the end of th« 
bladder of glass, and whirls bis iraS [ 
round, which mokes the glass fly open ii 
to the wide shape wanted : were it a bo 
tie, he would put the lump into a mould, 1 
and hia blowing would force the glass ii 
the exact shape of the mould. Then faA j 
would open the neck, forming it witli ■ 
piece of iron, or cutting It with scissors. • 

9. To make window gloss, which yott 1 
know must be quite flat, he dips the ir«a | 
tube several times into the melted glas^ ^ 
and blows till it becomes of a large sizet | 
He is obliged to take his work to the fii** J 
nace iVequently, lo heat it afVesh, becaiiM 
when it gets cool he cannot work it 
longer. This globe of glass is openedt \ 
and litis opening is worked wider and I 
wider, till the glass, which was a globa^ j 
becomes quite flat — a whole circle of ihlM 
flat glass — except the knob in the middle^ 
by which the iron rod held it. 

10. At another furnace you would si 
Ibem making what is called plate glass, f 
tairrors. Here you perceive a flat tahlai 
covered with copper, with ledges at 
sides to keep it in. They pour some msll^ 
ed glass from the furnace upon this labia. 
It runs all over it, up to the ledges ; hn 
in order to make it perfectly flat, and of 
an even thickness, the man passes a huge 
metal roUtt ovftY \\, ^___ 
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and hard texuirt, a coiorrd, so well as (o 
repiHeot mosl of the more precious getns. 
Wben quite clear from color, it is called 
ffOfie, and was onc^ iniich in fashion, as 
producing b brilliancy nearly equal to ibat 
>f diamond H. Tbo French are fond of it 
Kill. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

IVORY, JEWELRY, fcc. 



IVORY. 

1. Ivory is a hard, solid and firm 9uli- 
lUmce, of a white color, and capable of a 
'ery good polish. It is the lusk of the 
jlephant, and is hollow from the base to a 
.-.ertain height, the cavity being filled up 
Hilh a compact Bubstance, similar to mar- 
row. The Ceylon ivory, and that of the 
[aland of Achem, do not become yellow in 
the wearing, as all other Ivory does. For 
[his reason the teeth of those places bear 
a higher price than those of the coast of 
Guinea. 

3. Ivory is usually brought to us from the 
coasta of Africa, where elephants abound. 
The elephants' teeth of Asia are not more 
thaD three or fbur feet in length ; but those 
of Africa, especially such as are procured 
from Bombaza, and Mozambique, are sel- 
dom less than ten feet long, and are so 
heavy, that two men can with difflcuUy 
carry one of them, 

3. Ivory, among the wholesale dealers 
in tbe article, is divided into elephants' 
teeth, properly so called, and schrivelli, 
or HclirivelloB, which last consist of ihe 
tniallest teeth and fragments. 

4. The uses to which ivory is put are 
rarious. It is employed in the manufac- 
um of ornamental articles, mathematical 
instruments, cases, boxes, balls, combs, dice, 
aod a variety of toys. • 
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ELBT, &0. SI 

TORTOISE SHELl,. 

5. Ther» are two general kinds of tor- 
toises, namely, the land and sea tortoisa 
It is a species of the latter class, and ■ 
native of the tropical aens, which furnishei < 
the beautiful shell so much admired. This , 
?hetl is used in inlaying, and in l!ie manli* 
focturo of combs, boxes, and a great v^ . 
riety of other articles. 

6. The best tortoise-shell is obtained oil 
the shores of tlie Spice Islands end Neif. 
Guinea, although much of it is brought . 
from the West Indies. Tlie goodness of 
lortoise-ahell depends mainly on the thick- 
ness and size of the scales, and in a smaller 
degree on the clearness and brilliancy of 
the colors. 

HORN. 

7. Horn is a bard substance, growing 
on the heads of animals, particularly the , 
cloven-footed quadrupeds. When in thin < 
plates, bom is quite transparent, and has i 
aometimea been substituled for gloss in 
windows. When heated sufficiently, it « 
becomes very soft and llexible, bo that its 
shape [nay be easily altered. Hence tt • 
may be gradually squeezed into a mould i 
and wrought into various forms. 

S. Horns make a considerable arlinla 
in the arts and manufactures. Bulla''k8' • 
bonis, softened by the fire, servo to nioks 
lanterns, combs, handles for knives, and i 
numerous other useful things. Horns ma^ 
be died of various colors, and stained by 
sort of paste, so as to bear a great resem- 
blance to tortoise-shell. 
COMBS. 

9. Combs are generally made of horol 
of bullocks, of tortoise-shell, or of ivory. 
Some are made of sea horses' teeth, and 
others of box or holly woods. ' 

10. Bullocks' horns are thua prepared 
for the manufacture of combs. The tips 
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Jhpk, but it is oflen made white nnil tome' 
tijues block. Amber is priucipaltf to be 
met with on the sea-coasts of Prussia. 
The river Giaretla in Sicily, which takes 
its rise on tlie north aide of Mount Etna, 
tbrowe up near its moulh great quantities of 
fine amber. Some pieces contain flies and 
niber insects curiously preserved. . Amber 
Is sometinieB used in medicine, but it is 
chiefly manufactured into beads, crosses, 
and other oruainenta. 

CORAL. 

20. Coral is a marine production, of 
which there are several yarieiies. Il is in 
fact tbe nest of a certain species of insects, 
which bos the some relation to cored, tliat 
a snail has lo its shell. The while coral is 
the most common, and the least prized. 
As an orniunent, black coral is moat es- 
teemed; but the red is also quite valuable. 

21. Coral is found in great abundance 
,n the Red Sen, llie Persian Gulf, in vari- 
ous places in the Medilcrranean, on the 
coast of Sumatra, &c. The red coral, 
most in use among us, ia fished up in the 
Mediterranean, on the coast of Fronce, 
TbiB is used principally in making beads 
for necklaces and other ornamental ap- 
peijdiigfSB. 

32. It is obtained in the following man- 
ner. The boats go out with seven men 
in each ; lix of them manage the boat, and 
the seventh ia the tisher. They let down 
a large cross of wood, furnished with 
hempen loops, and hooks ; when it seems 
to be sulSciently entangled among the 
coral-beds, the boatmen row away, and 
endeavor to tear it up. Sometimes it is 
more than one boatful of men can do ; 
five or six boats must join. And aotne- 
tlmes, when the coral snaps unexpectedly, 
ibe jerk oversets the boat, and precipitates 
(he men into the sea, at the hazard of their 



23. Although the insects, which pro- 
duce coral, seenj too diminutive to be ol 
any importance, yet they are effecting re- 
sults of startling niagniiude in ihc South 
I. Almost ail the islands there are the 
tops of coral reefs, which have been raised 
by these Uttle creatures. The growing 
it spreads its branches outwards, 
becomes hard, and uninhabitable in its 
In the course of time, 
these coral rocks rise above the water, and 
grow no liigher, for the animal cannot live 
Weeds, branches luid sm 
plants then help to form the remainder of 
the island. 

CHAP. XX. . «i 

PEARLS AND PREClOUa STONES, jj 

PEARLS, 
1. Pearls are hard, while, shining bodieii, 
usually round, obtained from various kinds 
of shellfish. Although highly valued in the 
rank of gems, pearls are Bupposed to pro- 
ceed only from a distemper in the creature 
that produces them. 

The peart fisheries in Europe ore 
not of much importance. Pearls are 
found occasionally on the coasts of Scot- 
land, Bohemia, Bavaria, and a few olher 
placos. These are not prized like the 
Oriental pearls, though they make good 
necklaces, even to the value of a thousand 

In America there are pearl fishe- 
ries, in Ihe Gulf of Mexico, and all along 
towards Brazil. The island of 
Margarita has its name on this account ; 
Margarita signifying a peart, tiirough iha 
languages of the Latins, Greeks, upwards 
the Hebrews. On the other side of ilii 
isthmus of Darien also, at the Gallipagos 
Isles, the fishery is considerable. 

. But as the finest and most valuable 
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fcmer flows from ihe wouod ; especially, 
ns smooth and perfficl Bliells are doc so 
likely to have pearia iti them aS those 
which are deformed and distorted, or 
urookod. 

IS Pearls should be of a clear white, 
RDJ highly glistening; this lustre is called 
thdir water. In the East, those ivhich are 
(inged with a. little yellow are preferred ; 
especially as tliey are thought never to 
rlinnge ihnir color. The white are apt to 
degenerate to a very dingy yellow, after 
forty or fifty years' wearing. 

13. The black natives paint them with 
powder of pearls ; and drill them with 
great dexterity, thai they may be strung 
ready for use. 

14. Pearls ore valued according to Ihe 
sijuire of their weight. If a pearl of one 
carat bo worth ten shillings, a pearl of six 
carats will be worth thirty-six times as 
much, or eighteen pounds; for the square 
of six, thai is the number mulliplied by it- 
self is thirty -six. 

15. The ignorant are often deceived by 
Duying, as genuine productions of nature, 
articles which are mere fobrications, or ar- 
tificial pearli. Some pretend to unite sev- 
eral amaJI pearls into one large one, which 
is impossible. From the scales of some 
fish a silvery matter may be obtained ; this 
is dropped into a hoUow bead of very ihin 
glass; and the appearance is so nearly that 
of the real pearl, that none but a pracliaed 
eye can distinguish the difference. Nay, 
a thin skin from the eye of the mackerel, 
mny be siamped into a half-globular shape, 
which, when set, will deceive the careless 
and inattentive, into the conceit of a great 
l>Brgain. 

16. Seeing the dangers of the pearl fish- 
ery are so great, one may be allowed to 
wish, that the better sort of artificial pearls 
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might content our fair ladies; as I 
est of the real jiearls, morally vie 
stained with blood. 

MOTHER OF PEARL. 

17. What is called mother i^ peart, i 
the inner lining of a shell, not of the pearl; 
oyster, but of another species ; this 
the same substance as the pearl, 
very beautiful, and is made up into manjrJj 
trinkets, or used with great advanloga m 
to inlay the nicer sorts of cabinet-woi" 
Fishes and counters, for card-players, e 
formed of it. Its neat and beautiful ap- 
pearance makes It suitable for varioiW 
small ornaments. The principal manufac- 
ture of this materia] ia in Jerusalem ; vaM 
quantities of it are brought thither from I 
the Red Sea; it is formed into wafer- 
boxes, crucifixes, &-C., which, when ex- 
ported to the Spanish West Indies, aiwJ 
highly prized, and bring an immeo 
There is also a manufactory of Pearl wor 

as it is called at Boston, which has sup- 
plied the United States with most of theKi| 
Hriicles for two or three years. 
DIAMOMDa. 

18. The diamond is a most prtcii 
stone, which has been known from the n»- 
motest ages. When pure, it Is perfect^ . , 
transparent like crystal, but much moiw -' 
brilliant. Indeed, it has been said that the 
excellency of a diamond is greatest, when 
you cannot see it. For, if jou consider n 
little, it is not the diamond itself that you 
see, but the light reflected by it. 

19. The_fiTsl water lu diamonds, meaaf j 
the greatest purity And perfection of thalr^ 
complexion, which sboitid be that of tba 
purest water. When diamonds fall short 
of this perfection, they are said to be of 
the second or third water &c- If you were 
to see a diamond in Its rough state, before 

it is polished, you would not suspect it to 
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tnA qmckrilTBr, is BUbmitted lo tbe tric- 
tiun of the sdainBDtiDe pnrEJclea. This 
is the only niode of acting on diamond; 
which can be ground, and even cut by 
panicles nf the same subEtance. lu the 
iulter operation, diamond duet is fixed on 
A metal wire tliat is moved rapidly back- 
wards and forwards over the atone to be 
cut. The distinction between a rose dia- 
mond and a brilliant, is this. The one is 
fiKire and set vertically, the other is di- 
vided, and set horizontally. The Inrg^at 
diainonds are reserved for roses, which 
always ri»fl in the centre to an angle ; the 
smaller are used as brilliants, and are flat 
no the upper surface. 

S6. The main source of supply, for 
ages, has been the East Indies. There 
we still find four principal mines, or rather 
two mines in which they are digged, and 
two rivers, by which the diamonds are 
washed down from tlie bowels of the 



27. In Golconda on the Eastern coaet 
of Hindostan, it is common for [he mer- 
cliants, who are otleo blacks, to buy a cer- 
tain portion of land, in which their slaves 
dig for diamonds. Sometimes they Sad 
nothing ; at other times they obtain great 
wealth in a single season. 

S8. Tbe diamond mine at Raolconda, 
in this province, has been resorted t( 
this purpose full two hundred yeara. The 
soil is sandy, and the rocks are fliU of 
clefts. In these clefts, though not above 
an inch wide, the niiners search with 
hooked tools, dragging the sand all out. 
This they wash carefully, to search for the 
atones. The people work naked, (except 
one narrow piece of cloth,) tliat they may 
not be able to secrete any for themselves. 
They do, however, now and then succeed 
in (rwallowiog some, and thus bring thi 
■way without being disco veKd. 
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29 There is another mine at Gani, bJm 
in the province 'of Golconda. This was 
discovered about a hundred and 6(iy yeara 
since, by a peasant, who, in digging, found 
a large one. Here the Great Mogul's fa- 
mous diamond was found, weighing almost 
eight hundred carats ; in general, they do 
wot weigh above ten or twenty. A carat 
is a weight used only for gold, diamonds, 
pearls, and similar precious commodities; 
about one hundred and fifty carats make 
an ounce, in the troy weight. 

30. In this mine there are often sixty 
thousand poor wretches obliged to dig. 
The manner Is thus : near the place where 
they hope to find diamonds, they dig a pit, 
which they enclose witli low walls ; they 
then dig in the s}iot they have chosen, till 
they find water; and they stir up the eanh 
well with this water, which is afterwords 
lei off. WliBt the men have dug and 
washed, is carried by the women and 
children into the first pit; there they wash 
the earth they have obtained, and dry it, 
and sift it ; and then adroitly search vriifa 
iheir hands for the diamonds, which ihej 
learn to know by the feel. This mine is 
on a plain, at the foot of the mountains ; 
the nearer the mountains they can dig, the 
larger are the diamonds they find. All 
this work, laborious as it is, is made a kind 
of holyday, by the feast given previously, 
and the superstitious rites and sacrifices, 
supposed to make the genii of the place 
propitious to them. 

31. The river Goual runs into the Gan- 
ges, in the northern part of India. After 
the great rains, which have flooded all the 
country, have subsided, the natives of the 
neighborhood, to the number of ten thou- 
sand, assemble; they gather up the sands 
of the river, digging it about two feet deep, 
where, by experience, they see reason to 
expect diamonds. This they waek -Jitv 
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ladies and Peru. It is of different » 
but UBudly small. Crystal tinged with 
green is very oflen Biibstiluted for the 
Tenor sort of emeralds. 

JASPER. 

40. This stone, which is usually found 
in the East Indies twd China, is an itigre- 
dieni in the cotnposition of many mouti' 
laine. Ii^ colors are various, end often 
mingled together. It ia mostly employed 
by jewellers in the formation of seals, and 
when well polished is a very beautiful 

RUBY. 

41. The ruby is a precious stone very 
highly esteemed when pure. But under tilis 
nsme minerals have sometimes been sold, 
which are essentially different. The ori- 
ental ruby is, in fact, a red variety of the 
8a[^faire. When perfect, Its color 
deep red, presenting an eTcquisite richaess 
of hue. It is, however, in general, mon 
ur lees pale, and often mixed with blue 
It ia harder than any mineral, except ihi 
diamond. Rubies are found in Pegu, the 
island of Ceylon, and Brazil. 

SAPPHIRE. 

42. Sapphire is a precious stone, usu- 
ally of a blue color, and the hardest of 
all, except the ruby and diamond. It is 
found in the same countries with the ruby, 
and also in Siberia and some parts of Eu- 
rope, Sapphire is found of a gray, white, 
green and yellow color, and usually of the 
form of common pebbles. 

AMETHYST. 

43. The amethyst is a gem of a purple 
color, and is scarcely inferior to any of the 
gems in beauty and hardness. It is found 
of various sizes, and the best come from 
(be Bast Indies. It is also met with in the 
West Indies, and iu different parts of Eu- 
rope. 
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TOPAZ. 

44. The word topaz, derived from an 
island iu the Red Sea, where the ancients 
used to find topazes, was applied by them 
to a mineral very different from ours. The 
topaz is found in several parts of the East 
Indies, in Ethiopia, Arabia, Peru and some 
farts of Europe. The colors are various, 
and it oflen occurs, red, blue, green, yellow 
and white. 

AGATES. 

45. The agate is a gem, which lakes its 
jne from the river Achates in Sicily, on 

the bonks of which it is found. It is va- 
ited with veins and clouds, and seems 
e composed of crystal, colored by a 
largo quantity of earth. Its colors are yel- 
lowish, reddish, bluish, orange, green, &.c 
Agates are found In Great Britain, and 
many parts of America. The German 
agates are the largest. Some very fine 
have been brought from Siberia and 
Ceylon. They are found in great plenty 
the eastern extremity of the settlement 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and are still 
met with in Italy. 

JET. 

46. Jet is a black, inflammable and bitu- 
minous substance, which is susceptible of 
a fine polish. It occurs in France, Spain 
and many other parts of Europe, and is 
found at Soutti Hadley, in Massachusetts, 
in the coal formation. Jet is chiefly con- 
verted into beads, bracelets, buttons, and 
other small ornaments. In Prussia it is 
called black amber, and ia cut into rosaries 
and necklaces. 

CHAP. XXI. ^± 

PRECIOUS METALS. ^| 

GOLD. 
1. Gold has always been a metal highly 
prized; partly for iw wiBst\i^, \fli3^'i ^^"^ 
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9. Gold found in mine) 
In Btnall lumps ; ieldom an; piuce weighs 
more rliBn an ounce, although pieces hare 
been found of thirty-six ouncee, and even 
of several pounds' weight. Sonie pieces 
3f tliJB sort were sent -to Spain, by Colum- 
bus, to eonvinee the coun of the treasui'^B 
dkeljr to he obtained in his newly-discov- 
ered world. 

I0> Id other places, gold is found in a 
•Oft of stony lump, or clods, which usually 
lie »t great depths in the mine. These 
lumps are very hard, and generally cod- 
Min silver, or some other metal, mingled 
■rith the gold. The precious substance is 
lound but In small quantities; five tliou- 
•sod pounds' weigh! of the mineral yield- 
ing only a few ounces of gold. 

II. Native gold is not usually found, 
Mcept deep in primitive mountains, and 
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13. The obtaining of gold from the ore, 
tb a. troublesomo and an expensive opera- 
uon. They first break the stone with 
eeavy iron mallets ; then ilicy grind it in 
ft mill, and sift it through nuiuy sieves, 
the latter sort liner than those used at 
first. This fine powder is soaked in ealt 
•nd water, in open troughs. Tlicy then 
•queeEe among it, in a sort of dew, some 
quicknlver, which having an amaeing af- 
finity for gold, seizes on it, and Intermin- 
gles, or amalgamates, with it in a short 
time. All the earthy matter, and tlie salt, 
ere easily washed away with hot water ; 
BO that nothing remains but this metallic 
mixture. The mercury is then driven 
away by heat, and the pure or virgin gold 
remains. It is then melted, and cast into 

13. In some places, they lay vheepskins, 
with the wool on, in the waters where 
Ibny expect to find gold ; and the grains 
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of gold are entangled in the wool, wjiila 
the earthy pans are washed away, 

14. The gold mines in the United States 
are annually proving a. source of con- 
siderable profit to the proprietors. These 
mines abound chiefly in the Carolinas anu 
Georgia. The most lucrative diggings in 
North Carolina have been made in th« 



of Mecklenburg and Cnbarrss. 
In the latter county, a single himp of gold 
was found weighing twenty-eight pound*. 
A part of this gold is sent to Europe ; and 
a considerable portion of it is coined in 
this country. 

15. The method of extending gold used 
by til e gold-beaters, consists in hammering 
a number of thin rolled plates between 
skins or animal membranes. It may be 
beaten out into leaves so thin, that on« 
grain of gold will cover BG 3-4 squari' 
inches. An ounce of gold upon silver is 
capable of being extended more than 1,300 
miles in length. 

S1I.VER. 

17. Silver Is a metal of a fine white 
color, without either taste or smelt. Il 
was well known to the ancients, and baa 
for ages been used as money. It may be 
beaten out into leaves nearly as thin as 
gold. Its ductility is very remarkable j it 
Rtay be drawn out into wire much finer 
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hMt^COmb, bnt not exhausted il. The 
moimtain rei^ciiiblas, in some degree, 
sugar-loaf in tiliape. It is about ejgtiti 
U]il«« in circumfereuce, niid chiefly co 
poMd of on argilluceouB slate, f\ill of ironf 
Tuwtz, ill which the silver ore is inteii 
fled. Above three hundred njiues or pits 
^ave been wrought, but not with regular- 
ly j for the miners lenve one for awhile, 
to seek, for a new one, in hopes of finding 
norc sudden wealth ; neither have lliey 
proper mnchincry to clear off the water, 
ivhidi soon rushes in, and stops their 

23, Tiieir ignorance iu refining, too, 
was very great; for they could not obtain 
HI much silver from the ore as mifht have 
l>eeD hod ; and what titey did obtain, they 
got at an ejipeuse of quicksilver, which 
greatly reduced the profits. The miners' 
loola also were bad ; and tlie whole pro- 
cess, from fir^t to lam, was managed with- 
DUt any science, in a clumsy and wasteful 



24. The fiity of Potosi, however, which 
owes its origin to the mines, is large 
and splendid, containing many noble and 
wealthy families. Ahoiit thirty or forty 
thousand dollars arc produced weekly from 
these mines, although ihey have been 
worked for so many years. Six thousand 
Indians are sent every six months, and 
comiM^lled to dig in Them. Some of the 
iDhabitsniB of iliis city are said lo be so 
rich, [hat their domestic utensils, their 
» hovels, tongs, &.c. are made of pure 

25^ Between Potosi and the Southern 
Ocean, large lumps of silver are often 
found, by digging in the sandy soil. Sev- 
eral years ago, a new mine was discovered 
at ■ distance from Ihe mountains, and 
within ten miles of the sea, called Huunia- 

Mention the stnry of Iheii di 

of thv mountain of Potnsi .' ly. The ignomncp 

tfi/it allien- »l. The city of PoloHi > Sj. Ate 



jaya ; so rich that the metal was dug o 
with a chisel. 

26. The uses of silver are well known 
It is chiefly applied to the formation c 
various utensils for domestic use, ft 
watches, and as the medium of exchanf 
in money. A solution of silver in nitric ' ' 
acid, diluted wilh water, will slain 
akin and other animal euhstances of ai 
delible black. It is thus employed for 
dying human hair, for staining marble^ 
jaspers, &c,, and for silvering ornunonial 

QUICKSILVER. 

27. Quicksilver, or, as Uie chemists call 
il mercury, ia a substance of very great 
importance in the arts. By il our mirrors 
are silvered ; it is the basis of several pig- 
ments, or colors for painting ; it is used 
in various shapes in medicine ; and i 
importance in (he working of metals, by ■" 
amalgamating with them, ia very great. 

28. The word amalgamation refers to 
that intimate union which ie effected be- 
tween quicksilver and several other metals, 
by grinding them together. The whole, 
thus united, is called an amalgam. Now, 
as we have spoken of this, and shown its 
use in refining gold and silver from alt ' 
extraneous substances, we may as well • 
pass on to the consideration of mei 

29. It would he difficult to tell, wilh, 
precidon, why the old chemists gave Ihp 
name of mercury to this substance, 
probable that the extreme fluidity, whicli 
seems to moke it all alive, t 
giiiiit-Bilver, which renders it 
about, and so difficult to lay hold of and 
confine, may have suggested a resembloncd 
to that active deity, who was foigned to be 
tlie messenger of Jupiter, always in mo- 
tiou, wilh wings lo hie cap and his heels: 
who was moreover wilh the a ' 
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^^^^to mell them. Those who main- 
tain quicksilver to be h. metal, say, it only 
requires less heat to melt it thau any of 
the others. Indeed, when its heat is taken 
away by the application of powerful fmez- 
iiig mixtures, it becomes hard, and is mal- 
leable, tike lend. 

38. Mercury is the heaviest body in 
-lature, next to gold and platino. It is 
very fluid, separating with the utmost eaie. 
It is also extremely volatile, passing into 
smoky fumes with a heat just above boil- 
ing water ; yet then its metallic nature ie 
not changed ; ita particles are only com- 
minuted ; for, if this vapor be caught in 
cold water, its heat is thereby abstracted, 
the mercury then falls to the bottom of the 
vessel, and unites in one fluid brilliant 

S9. As quicksilver is BO necessary in 
the refining of gold from the ore, it must 
have been of great importance to Spain, 
when she had the mines of Mexico, At 
Atmaden, in the province of La Mancha, 
in Spain, is the principal mine ; which 
was wrought only on account of the king, 
to aend over to America, to asBist in work- 
ing his gold and silver mines there. 

40. In 1784, a grea: inundation took 
place, owing to something amies in the 
machinery, which should have carried off 
the water. You may judge of the impor- 
tance of this Bubsiance, when you learn, 
Jiat Spain was then obliged to apply to 
Austria, for no less a quantity of quick- 
silver than six thousand hundred weight 
every year, for six years, till the Spanish 
mines could be cleared, and got into 
proper order for working again. 

41. One considerable mine of quicksll- 
rer is at Idrio, a town of Carniola, a pro- 
vince of Austria ; not far from the upper 
part of [he Adriatic or Gulf of Venice. 

42. This niiue was not known till 1497, 

Cilbelaea.' 3?. Ought quicksilver to be called & 
MffI' 38 Is niercury or quicisiJvef a heavy 
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the rock might All into it ; in the mom 
it seemed to stick to the ground; and M- J 
6r8t he, in his superstition, thought it waftfl 
bewitched ; however, examining it mora J 
closely, he found something fluid, btt| i 
shining, and very heavy, was at the bottoin J 
of the water In his tub. 

43. Not knowing what it was, he took, i 
some of it to a neighboring apoihecar^i i 
who shrewdly gave the mon a trifle, aiidt. J 
bade him bring all he could find of that i 
odd stuff. The story, however, sooq J 
became public ; and a company was formed 1 
for searching the mountain, and working 'M 
the mine. 

44. We will conclude this account b 
quoting an interesting description by a ] 
traveller, of a descent into this quicksilvei [ 
mine of Idria in O^nony. 

45. ' I thought I would visit those I 
dreadful subterraneous caverns where thour 
sands are condemned to reside, shut out | 
from all hopes of ever seeing the light of 
the sun, and obliged to toil out a miser, 
able life under the wW^ Q? i.'irojMVa-w. 
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-ery of Ms mine? 44—51. Give Ihp [rayeller's When is 
"nt of a visit to this mine. 52. What (if plti-' " " 
iSX /s it n melal of recent discoverv ; 



^•'nt of a visit to this mine. 52. What (if plti- Uina T™nd- 'm \N\« 



leor Carthajtena, is the only place in' 
Pouth America where it is lo be met with, 
■Dd hence the Bpaniard)) have been in the 
kiabit of procuring it siuce the year 1750, 
ir thereabouts. 

55. Platioa has lalcly been diacovered 
iu Spain j and ihere ore said to be two 
lUicicDt candlealicks in a cathedral in 
Herinany, apparently made of it, before 
America was discovered. More recently 
plotiiia has been discovered in Kussia and 
Siberia ; and in the former place it has 
been coined intq a beautiful piece of 
money, oBsuming a value next to gold. 



chap. xxii, 
Useful metals. 

IRON. 

1. Iron 19 the most abundant and useful 
of all metals. Ii is found almost every 
where ; at least, in all mountainous coun- 
iriea. Possibly it might be found in val- 
leys also, if men would dig ileep enough ; 
•r rather, if they could do so ; for the 
waters would rush in, and prevent their 
operation, in low situations. 

2. Iron JH so generally diffused, that 
there is scarcely a sloae, or even a cab- 
bage-stalk, hut what, properly treated, 
would yield it ; though not in such quan- 
tities as would pay the expense of ihe sci- 
entific management. 

3. Norwe/ exports several hundred 
tfaoussDd ((uintala of iron, chiefly wroughl 
into bars. A few miles from Chrislian- 
vondt are several iron mines, the ore of 
which is fused with less difficulty than 
UMual. They therefore mi.x it with ores 
which are more refractory, which hy its 
ud are managed with greater ease. 

4. Wood is extremely scarce there- 
abouts ; but, being near the sea, the ore in 
■hipped off to places more convenient for 

1. What of UMD ? 2 !■ it xPoeraUr diffused ? 
^I^Mmt atb» iioa ai^M of Sonnf f 6. 



the founderies. Tli« jM-incipal iron-work* 
Moss. There, three or four hun» 
dred tons are melled at a time, in each 
kiln. The furnace is kept in constant heal ' 
id action, day and night, for about tea 
lonlhs together in every year. A cannon 
foundery ie closely connected wiih tht 
furnace. 

5. Russia is one of the principal flacei 
from which we obtain tron ; and our use 
of that metal is so great, and so constantly 
increasing, that our own slores are found It. 
be insufiicienl. At Kalherineburgh, in Si- 
beria, are the principal iron-works, belonj- 
ing to the government. Here the river lo- 
aet has a dam across it, two hundred jnfom 
long, six yards high, and forty broad, bv 
which the water is raised to a sufficient 
height 10 work the several milla, and pow" 
erful engines, requisite for working thu 
mines advantageously. 

6. Iron appears to exist in plenty 
through many parts of North America. 
a mines have been openeil, and are 
ight to considerable advantage, on 
James River. As the same plot eeema lo 
be well ttored with coal, no doubt the 
produce of these mines will, some day, 
yield great emolument to the proprietors. 
7. England abounds in mines of iron. 
When these are adjacent to coal mines, 
the benefit is very great, as ihe ore can be 
worked at a trifling expense. Thes* 
minoa are found cbieHy in the northern 
counties ; Durham, Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
and Shropshire, have many forges and 
smelling-houses. The forest of Dean, in 
Gloucestershire, has long been famous both 
for its oak-timber above ground, and its 
iron mines beneath, 

8, Swedish iron is reckoned among 
tiie best found any where, especially for 
small wares and cutlery, as is well known 
at Sheffield and at BirmiogbAm. Gx»>i»>. 
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iwwiiy-flfe thousand persons ; and fifty- 
•■T«a thniimi.d tins of metal are produced 

IT. Iron is not oflien found in a metallic 
nute, but most ccimmonly in reddlsh- 
brcwn stony lumps; Bometimes filirnus. 

18. Tlie first operation is, by violenl 
fire, lo reduce these stones to a state of 
flision. This ia done in vast fumHces, 
where llie heat is excited, and kept up tor 
months together ( fresh fliel and fresh ore 
being kid on the top in alternate layers. 
As the ineial melis, it drips down through 
the bars of the ^p'ale, into a channel, which 
conveys it into hollows made in sand, 
where it hisses, bolls, and eventually sink- 
ing', cools, in the shape provided for it. 
Tlie lar)^r masses of iron thus obtained, 
are called toas, and llie smaller sort are 
called pig's. 

19. This cast-iron is harsh and un- 
manageable ; being very brittle, it flies and 
erscka under the hammer. Its parts are 
globular like so many iron peas, just adher- 
ing together, and separating with a blow. 
Cast iron must therefore be wrought, with 
hammers of great weight, lifted by mill- 
work. This immense power, while the 
iron is in a melted state, forces these round 
globules into a longer shape, till they lie- 
come threads ; and by being frequently 
^TTOught, those tlireads become intertwist- 
ed, so as to produce great toughness, al- 
though there is great pliability also. Or, 
the iron is made excellently malleable bj 
passing it, while in a state of fusion, be- 
tween immense rollers. Although Swed- 
oth iron is reckoned the most pliable, yei 
English iron becomes equal to it, when it 
is wrought with sufficient labor. Spanish 
iron is apt to crack; and Qertnan iron is I 
loo coarse, except for ordinary purposes. | 
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20. Stttl is iron highly wrought, and 
refined by a process in which, being 
heated, but not fused, with charcoal, bones, 
leather, and such matters, it imbibes some 
sulphureous principle, which renders its 
grain finer, the fibres more elastic, end the 
whole surface more susceptible of a polish. 
It thus becomes admirable for all finer 
wares, and all cutting tools, where the 
edge must he extremely thin, and yet very 
strong ; as knives, razors, lancets, &c. 

21. There are two places in Great 
Britain well worthy of mention, for the 
extent of their iron works. One is Coh- 
brook-Dale, in Shropshire. The other ia 
in Scotland, called, from the river on 
which it stands, the 'Carron iron-works i' 
just above where the river enters the 
Friib of Forth. 

22. At the latter place, above a hundred 
acres of land have been converted into 
reservoirs, to supply the machinery with 
the continual power of water; by which 
eighteen large wheels are turned. Sixteen 
hundred men are in con.ilanl employ, 
whose weekly wages amount to almost 
seven hundred pounds. Six thousand live 
hundred ions of iron are smelted every 
year. 

At these most extensive works, are 
cast five thousand pieces of cannon annu- 
illy; some of them are ship's guns, carrying 
luills of thirty-twn pounds' weight, the gui) 
itself weighing forty-two hundred weight 
Huge cylinders are also cost here, for 
steam-engines, and various other c^chino- 
ry. Also kitchen cooking machines, ovens, 
stove-grates, &c. down to articles of di- 
size, and great nicety of work- 
manship. 

S4. Iron ore is abundantly scattered 
ihrougliont North America; and the re- 
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SIty of iron ; oTd iron bits, hare, or 
broken anchore, will do ; bul it is found 
beat to procure new plates of iron, four 
feet long, lialf a yard broad, and almost on 
inch thick. The particles of copper flont- 
iug in the water precipitate themselifea 
upon tJie iron ; which is in the ttiean 
while dissolved by the acid liquor, into a 
yellowish ochre. The iron pieces are fte- 
ijuently taken out, and the copper on them 
scraped off. This is repeated till the iron 
'8 wholly consumed; and the copper thus 
abttiiiied is the purest of any. 

32. The appearance of this Pary's mine 
is uncommon, because It is in a manner 
open to the day ; being a large pit, a hun- 
dred yards long, about forty yards wide, 
and tweoty-four yards, or above seventy 
feet deep. The copper ore is cut out, os 
■tone from a tguurry, in large lumps. Ai 
the ends of this pit are deep hollows cut, 
penetrating into the mountain ; the ronfit 
of which are supported by pillars of meinl- 
lic ore, left untouched. These caverns 
wind a considerable way under ground, 
but the whole mass over (bein, aides, and 
roof, will disappear, as they proceed in 
cutting the ore away. 

33. The sides of this open pit are almost 
perpendicular. The descent into it is only 
hy rugged steps, cut in the rocky ore, in a 
few places, assisted by several ladders, and 
a rope to hold by. The most surprising 
part of the operation, is the obtaining the 
ore from the sides of this pit. Wooden 
platforms are firojected from the top of 
ibe opening, 

34. A windlass on each serves to lower 
ottd raise the baskets which convey the 
tninera; who thus descend down the steep 
■ides to [he pare where they work, on the 
upright face of the precipice. There ihey 
gel out the ore with pickaxes, or blast 
ii with gunpowder; tumbling down the 



tnasses of ore, with a tliim^ring noise,' to 
the bottom of (lie pit. 

36. Vast mines of copper are wrought 
in the county of Cornwall in England. 
That county is chiefly famous for tin ; liiil 
the copper is also in abundance, and of 
great importance. Large lumps of nniivc 
copper, of considerable purity, are foniirj 
there, not Tery deep in the soil. But the 
ore is plentitbl, and in constant working. 

36. Much copper, and of the purest 
kind, is obtained from the Uimps of mun- 
dic, or marcasite, found in the tin mine;:. 
These lumps were, for years, regarded au 
of no value, and were thrown away ; bid 
science has now discovered a mode of ex- 
tracting copper from them, to the ainouni 
of a hundred and fifty thousand poundi! 
sterling per annum ; and it is equal in 
goodness to the Swedish. 

37, There is a peculiar copper mine ni 
Ecton Hill, near the river Dove, in Derby- 
shire. Thirteen thousand pounds were 
spent in searching before any ore could be 
found ; then, at two hundred yards' depth 

quantities were discovered. The jie- 
culiarily of this mine is, that the ore does 
It spread in veins, hither and ihilher, un 
commonly the case, but sinks down per- 
pendicularly, widening as it deepens, hi 
the shape of a huge bell. It is the deep- 
line in Great Britain. 
I. Sweden abounds in copper, whicli 
is in high esteem : this Is principally found 
in the province of Dalecarlia, whence also 
comes their iron. These mines have been 
wrought for ages. On approaching thr'ni, 
one is amazed by the huge machines con- 
structed to draw up the ore, some of the 
water-wheels being above forty feet in di- 
ameter. A great chasm appears, of eitra- 
ordinory depth; for the caverns dug out 
not being properly suppoi'ted at first, the 
whole fell in. 
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tenacity, or beaten iaio very thin 
leaves, though not so Ihia aa gold may be 
liCBteii. Verdigris, an article of consider- 
nlile use in ttie arts, and in dying, is made 
tram copper ; it ia the met of die metal, 
iitiil exhibits a btiaulifnl green. It is a 
rieadly poison. 

BRASa. 
46i One of the most brilliaDl and useful 
jroductions obtained from copper, is brass. 
This is formed by the addition of zinc. 
K bmwn stone called calamine, is an ore 
if sine i if layers of copper ore inlermin- 
(led with layers of calamine in powder, 
ind charcoal, the application of a strung 
neat ivill drive out the zinc in va^or which I 
■rill penetrate the copper, and change it 
•uto brass, which is vory dlilerent in color, 
«Qd much harder. By tliis process, cop- 
per loses its malleability, and is less liable 
to rust. 

49. The manufacturing of brass seems 
lo have been very anciently discovered, as 
we read of its being known before the 
Hood (Genem, iv. 32.) The earliest ac- 
founts we have, represent many weapons 
'if war as being made of it, as well as most 
rif the money. 

50. The best brass consists of four parts 
of copper to one of zinc ; and when tlie 
latter is in greater proportion, compounds 
are formed called tomtoc, Dtdeh gold, and 
(ilnchbeck. Brass is much nsed in the 
fiinall wheels and other nicer parts of 
watch -making. 

BELL.METAL. 

51. Bell-metal is composed of eighty 
pnrls of copper and twenty of tin. Its 
color is grayish white ; it is very hard, so- 
norous, and elastic. Less tin is used for 
church bells than for clock bells; and in 
very smell bells, a little zinc is added to 
the alloy. 
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CHAP. XXIII. V- 

USEFUL METALS.— CoKriKDeD. "Jj 
TIN. . ,|^ 

1. Tin is a hietai, wliich has a fine 
white color like silver. Wiien fresh its 
brilliancy is very great. It has a slighiiy 
disagreeable taste, atid emits a peculiar 
smell when rubbed. It seems to have 
Seen one of the earliest articles of com- 

in Britain ; for the Plicnicisns trad- 
England for tin, five hundred yeai's 
before Ibe Christian era. 

2. Tiiey called Britain, Barutaiuir, or 
the land of lin; and some have even 
thought that to be the origin of the pre- 

name of the Island. If is an arti- 
cle of considerable exportation to this day. 
Some countries in Germany have mines 
but tlie supply is not in any quan- 
(i(y beyond what ia sufiiciont for their own 
It is England which affords to inosl 
other nations this simple and useful ma- 
terial. The tin mines are situated in 
Cornwall end Devonshire, where are also 
many productive mines of copper. 

3. In some places, the ore of tin bears 
much the appearance of common 

mes, that it is only by their great iveight 

that the presence of tin is discovered. In 

other parts, tin and earthy substances arc - 

intimately mingled, that they seem like 

stone, of a bluish-gray color. 

4. The ore is usually found in veius, 
called by the minera a lo^. These veins 
penetrate the hardest rocks. Small rein.-t 

first discovered, not more, perhaps. 
than half an inch in diameter ; bnt they 
In substance as they are followed 
The direction of these veins is usually east 
id west. Frequently, masses of ore of 
twenty pounds' weight, are found ; some- 
vein, or lode, breaks off audden- 
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•Hlier metals mingled to malie it pewter, are 
lend and brass, in small quantities. When 
pevner plates, Si-c. were displaced by the 
introduction of earthenware, one consider- 
«ble market for tin was destroyed. 

15. In the operation of malting (in-plofe, 
• my thin plates of iron are covered with 
a coat of tin ; which gives to the tin more 
solidity and firmnesa than it posseHsea nat- 
urally. These tin-plates are then wrought 
into utensils of great variety, for domestic 
lervice, being very cleanly aiid whole- 

16. Tlie process is as follows: Thin 
plates of iron, perfectly clean and bright, 
■re dipped into melted tin ; which is kept 
□ its metallic slate by a covering of melted 

ullotv, liy which it is defended from the 
air. The affinity between the two metals 
is such, that the iron is instantly, and firm- 
ly, covered with a thin layer of tin. This 
tin covering keeps the iron from rusting, 
and also renders it very pliable under the 
hammer; so that it is easily formed into 
many culinary articles. The eurftce of 
(his tin-plate is rendered peculiarly smooth, 
by being passed between powerful rollers, 

17. The inside of copper and iron ves- 
sels can also be covered with a coating of 
tin. To perform this, the inside of the 
vessel must be well cleaned, by rubbing 
it with an acid or with sal-ammoniac. 
The tin is then melted in the vessel, and 
tiy the help of old rap doubled up, is 
spread all over the surface, wherever it ia 
wished that it should adhere. 

18. Tin makes part of the cargoes sent 
nut to China. The Dutch made great 
jirofit, by supplying the Chinese from some 
inin«e of tin in Sumatra. The East-India 
Company, therefore, determined to share 
with them iu this trade, by sending out 
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annually many tone of tin. from the En- 
glish mines in Cornwall. 
LEAD. 

19. Lead ia of a bluish gray color; it iv 
pwards of eleven times heavier than wa- 
ter. Next to iron, lead is the most exten- 
sivcly dispersed, and is one of the moat 
abundant of metals : it has never been 

d pure, but mostly combined with 
manganese, antimony, silver, or their 
The lead used tor common pur- 
poses is obtained from an ore called galetiu. 
or sulphurate of lead. 

20. About seven or eight hundred 
pounds weight of lead are obtained from a 

1, that ia, twenty hundred weight of 
; ; there is commonly a mixture of silver 
with lead ; and a Ion of the metal will 
yield nearly fifty ounces of silver. 

21. Lead ia one of the softest of metals; 
it may be cut with a knife, yet it is not 
very ductile ; for it cannot be drawn into 

, nor can it well stand the pressure 

which might make it into a thin leaf; it so 

'ly cracks. Yet the closeness of its 

particles is such, that it is the heavier) 

metal, next to gold and silver. 

22. All mechanics who work in lead. 
ffer more or less from its poisonous 

effluvia. Even when trausforuied into 
white lead for painting, the ariifii|ers are 
afflicted with a peculiar, and very terrible 
sort of colic. 

23. Lead is easily calcined by fire, or 
converted into a fine powder. And tliis 
powder is made to take a variety of beou- 
tiful colors, according as the heat is man- 
aged, from yellow called masatcol, to a 
fiery red called minium, or more con)- 

ly, red had. It may even be convert 
nto glass, opaque as it is ; and much 
of it ia uaed in making that transparent 
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I, c«lt^ all t)ie 
this were not the right place to work 
They were loth to own it; but, ae he cc 
tinuGii picking, they were obliged to s 
and at his command they dug deeper. 
Wlieii they could resist the diacovery 
longer, ihey affected to wonder how they 
could have worked so near, and 
ibiind it before. The ore proved ti 
very rich, ajid he soon recovered his 

31. The lead mines of the Mississippi 
very productive. The tract is more than 
200 inllea in extent, and contains 
iiauetible quantities of lead ore. The 
chief mines are in the neighborhood of 
Galena in the northwestern part of nii 
Here are the richest lead mines on 
globe. There are very productive lead 
iiiiues In the neighborhood of Potosi, 
Missouri. The ore is found not in vei 
but in detached masses from two to twenty 
feet below the Burface of the ground. 
About 3,000,000 pottads are annually 
smelted. 

NICKEL. 

32. Nickel is found in different parts of 
GeniiBJiy, When perfectly pure, it is of i 
Rue while color, resembling silver. It is 
more malleable than iron. It is attracted 
by llie magnet aa strongly 
may be converted into a magnet. Nickel 
i» employed in potteries, and in the 
filCturing of porcelain. A beautiful green 
color may be obtaiaed from ' 

ZINC. 

33. Zinc is a meiat of a brilliant white 
ooTor, with a shade of blue, and 
|)D»ed of a number of thin plates adhering 
logelher. The ore is often found li 
((uaiitities, in lead mines. 

MANGANESE. 

34. Manganese is about seven times 
heavier than water. lis color is a rusty 



gray. It la brittle, in a alight degree mal- 
leable, and is never found pure. It ia 
used in glass-making, and a beautiful violet 
color is obtained from it, which ia employ- 
ed in painting porcelain. 

ARSENIC. 

35. Arsenic is a metal of a light lead- 
blue color. It is a substance of very fre- 
quent occurrence, being found In combina- 
tion with almost every other metal, as well 
as with sulphur and lime. Arsenic is one 
of the most active of mineral poisons, and 
a very small quantity of it is able :o de- 
stroy hfe. It is also sometimes used as a 
medicine, and, when judiciously employed, 
is capable of producing the most powerful 
and beneficial effects. Arsenic is much 

iployed in the arts. It is used in glaz- 
ing porcelain, and the manufacture of 
glass. It is also much used in the com- 
position of paint. 

AHTIMONY. 

36. Antimony is a substance separated 
by fusion from a very hard and heavy 
lead-colored metal, which has a sparkling 
appearance when freshly broken. It i,i 
employed in medicine and in coloring 
gloss. It is also used in the composition 
of type-metal. 

COBALT. 

37. The weight of this metal is about 
rght times that of water: its color is gmy 
'ith a tinge of red, and it is very difficult 

of fusion. It is attracted by the mngnpl, 
and B beautiful blue color may be obtain- 
ed from it. The solution of muriate of 
;oba]t aflbrds a celebrated sympalhetie 
nk. When much diluted, if letters are 
Taced Willi it on paper, and allowed In 
dry, they are invisible; hut when thf: 
>Bper is exposed to a moderate heat, tfiey 
ippear of a lively green. They disappeai 
igain when cold, but by a very strong hea' 
they may be venietei ^'cawisitTO.. 
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imnwdiaMly upon the works ; tho coal 
was laid there, and shipping could comu 
p]o!<e, and take them iu. Fresh water 
t>prang from the bottom of the mine, and 
was pumped out, from a deplh of 240 
I'eet. It was a woodorful work, and was 
wrought to greet advantage for many 
years. At last, an extraordinarily high 
lide rose above the moutli of the coal- 
jiil, and drowned the whole concern, with 
all who were then at work in it. 

8. Besides the general gloominess of 
workiiig 90 far under ground, the minertt 
ore liable to several dangeroua accidents. 
Foul air, which suffocates and kills ; and 
(lie fire damp, which catches, if any flame 
comes near it, uad explodes like a volcano, 
and bums for a long while, even for many 
motitbs or years. As this foulness takes 
lire only from flame, a machine was in- 
vested which produced a stream of sparks, 
by a wheel of flints striking against steel ; 
wbtch gllmmeriDg light sufficed for the 
workmen. 

9. Sir Humphrey Dovy afterwards dis- 
covered, that the foul nir was too thick .to 
pass between close iron wijea ; he tliere- 
fore invented a lamp to he enclosed in a 
case of wire gauze ; so that although the 




nod was perfectly harmless, 
very imporunt safeguard t 



for the accidents have been tremeodoup 
and destructive. Yet, because the light u 
not BO strong when enclosed iu this kind 
of wire laulern as willioul, they will fre- 
quently lay the safely screen aside, at tUfl 
hazard of their lives ; and dreadful conse- 
quences have ensued. 

10. After the coal has been brought tn 
the surface in baskets, it must then be tun- 
veyed lo the water-side for shipping. Fre- 
quently, therefore, railroads are conslritci- 
ed, from the mouth of the pit, to the edge 
of the water. These consist of grooves 
of wood or of iron, in which llie wagon 
wheels move so easily, that one horse wilt 
draw as much as six without such a cou 
trivance ; and, if the slope he sufficient, 
tho loaded wagons will run down by 




themselves, till they come to the appointed 

place. Then, a pin opens a trap door in 
the bottom of tire wagon, and lets liie 
coals fall out, through a tunJitl, into the 
ship itself. The empty wagons are <lraiii) 
up another railroad, by tho side of the de- 
scending one, by the weight and force of 
other loaded wagons, which are coming 

1 1. Sometimes large barges, called Aee(«. 
are employed lo take the coals from the 
wagons to the ships, when ihe shi|is draw 
too mucli water to come far enough up 
the rivpr, to"meet the wagans. 
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wajT) &tid IB uot apt to split, as many otiier 
MoDPfl do. 

5. The Isle of Portland, aa it ia called, 
is B loug uarrow peDiDBula, od the coast 
iif Dorsetsliire. The whole slip of land 
is, an it were, one giogle rock, surrounded 
witli a vast ledge of rocks, Biretching into 
ihe sea, luid making the place as impreg- 
nable as any Ibrtification could do. Here 
are quarries, which have been dug for 
many years, and bave been &mous even 




diuce the reign of Janiea I The finest 
structures ore built ^ith this stone, and it 
is calculated, that nine thousand tons of 
It are used eiery year It le reraarkahle 
for its whiteness and durability The 
blocks ore frequently tery large, aud the 
remavHl of them is tery difficult. 
MARBLE 
. Harhle la a kind ol stone composed 



4 found ol 
IS of so hard 
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chiefly ol bme 
niriely ol colors, an 
pact and fine a \e\t 
1 beautiful poliah 

7. The marhle mi 
uies is that which 
island of Paros, sttua 
this was the specici 
by the prince ol sculptora, Praiiteli 
by Phidins, both oi whom were natives 
that island. The Parian marble faardi 
by exposure to the air, which enables it 
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resist decomposition for ages, [ts color W 
Bnow-whitB ; and when polished, it hri', 
something of a woxy (ippearnnce, K* 
receive a with greoi accuracy the n 
delicate louchea of the chiael. 

S. Although the United States 
known to be rich in marbles, hitherliP 
very little pains have been taken to 
plore them. The quarries of Pennajll' 
vania, wliich are distant about 20 mitc^ 
from Philadelphia, a flbrd a handsome mafJ^ 
ble. A similar variety is also quarried 
in Thomoston, Maine. Beautiful whi(9' 
morble is abundant in Massachusetts ; W 
IS extensively wrought at LanesborouglP 
Lenox and Stoekbridge. The verd anti^V' 
jf New Haven is said to be the rarest ai^ 
most beautiful marble yet discovered m 
ihe United Stales. The quarries, tbou^ 
believed to be inexhaustible, are ^ 
wrought ai present. 

SLATE. 

9. Slaie is a fossil or compact stone thtf 
may be split into plates. There are ser 
eral varieties of this mineral, chiefly dU* 
licguiahed by their color, which is in gefl." 
eral gray, intermixed with blue, green at 
black streaks. There are very valnabM 
slate quarries in Maine, and other parts of 
the United Slates. The principal use ot' 
slates is in the covering of houses, fbi 
which they are well adapted. Slate if 
also extensively employed for the purpos* 
of writing, after its surface baa been prop- 
erly smoothed. 

SOAPSTONE. 

10. Soapstone, or steatite, as it is calleS 
in science. Is a subiitauce so soft that it 
may be easily cut by a kuife, and in most 
cases scratched by the nail. It is a com- 
pound of silica, magnesia, alumina, oxida 
of iron, end water. It is somewhat oily 
to the touch, and ia often mixed with talc, 
asbestos &c. Common steatite occuca iti. 
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Rhores of the gulf* of Mexico. Measures | 
have been tukeu by gDvernnient for the 
lireservatioD aud improvement of live oak 
[ilantations. 

5. Besides ihe uses of oak in building 
■■ilher ships or iiouses, much use is niadB 
iif every pari of it. In Europe, the bark 
liy its astringent quatities, lit tlie mnin de- 
)ieudeDce of the tanner. To the dyt^r, the 
!<itw-iust nffiirds the means of tinging his 
i:lo[!)3 i ami tlie acorns fatten pigs. 

PINE. 

6. Ahout thirty species of pine ore 
known, of which nearly one-half inhabit 
Nurlh America. Norway furnishes ira- 
luense quantities of tliis wood, and the 
whole country, especially the bleak moun- 
WuulUB parts, may be called one forest, 
chiefly of the fir or pine-tree. 

7. Norway has aome mines, but the 
rijraaia a&brd its chief riches. Immense 
!ums are obtained from other Dutioos, to 
purchase this convenient and useful tree, in 

STItrious shapes. Some straight whole 
l^sra UBeiiil u masts for shipping, or 
s in Louses. Young straight 




«re called ballia, and are split to n 
ladders. What are called deaU, are large 
planks, perhaps twenty feet long, from 
Uine inches to a foot broad, an<l three 
inches thick. If not above Ave inches 
wide, ihey ore culled batlat*. 



8. The soil of Norway seems to Buii 
the fir tribes. The s^eds, scattered every 
where, fall into chinks and crevices in the 
rocks, where they appear to grow more 
luxuriantly !ban ■ any plainer spot. It is 
well it is ao ; oiherwiae, the amoving de- 
struction which takes place in felling lim- 
ber every year, must have cut up the 
whole country long ago. Were you to 
visit Home of ilie ports of Norway, you 
would see such mountainous piles of deal!<, 
that you would suppose it could never ull 
be used. 

9. An inunense number of saw-mills 
are kept in motion. The tree is brought 
to the saw, by machinery, and kept lu its 
place ; so that it is cut with great accuracy 
and expedition. Many families are eni- 
ploj'ed in the different branches of ihiif 
national concern ; as felling the timber 
floating it down to the places of exporta 
tiou, and sawing it out into deals. 

10. Norway is much intersected with 
lakes, and long arms of the sea. By these 
assistances the timber ia floated, with com- 
parative ease, to lis destination. I'he^e 
streams also supply the sawmills, and keep 
them in motion by their varions falls of 

11. Christiana is a principal port, fron 
which the limber is exported ; it is seated 
at the bottom of a gulf, opposite the norih- 
em point of Denmark, and is a beautiful 
spot in the summer time, Drontheim also 
has a considerable export trade in timber; 
Ibis port is situated on the coast of th'; 
Northern Sea. 

IS. The red Canadian pine inhabits the 
whole of Canada from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and is also found in the northern 
and eastern fiarta of the United States. 
The trunk rises to the height of 70 or 60 
feet, and is chiefly remarkable for its uni- 
form size for two thirds of its length. 
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rtio (brejits in ihr' beginning of winter, ai 
establish iliemselvea in ITiUs cnvered usi 
»lly with hirch burk, Hlfljough ttie cold 
Trvquentlf niost intense. Witen the Ireoi 
irfi felted and cut into logs, they drag them, 
0; RiCBTis nf their cattle, to the neareBl 
.-iver, after fixing upon them a mark of pro- 
perly. Ai the breaking up of the ice, the 
fnp) Boat down the current till they arrive 
n Iheir destination. If stripped of their 
taA, logs will remnin uninjured for many 
/iwra; olherwiHe they are liable to decay. 
' 20. Maine furnishes nearly three fourths 
if all the while pine lumber ex]Jorted 
^m the United States ; and next to Maine 
the ahorcs of lake Cbamplain seem moi 
ihound in it. The wood is formed 
rkpboarfls, shingles &c., which are 
in great quantities to the West Indies. 

21. Pine forests are extremely liable 
•o be fi^quenily ravaged by fire; and i[ 
is rery difficult to arrest the flames 
when they have once seized upon them. 
Id some parts of France, the following 
method is practised with success: — If n 
fire break out iti the forest, a second is 
kindled nl a point directly opposite, when 
a current of air sets from the first to the 
second, which carries the flames to u com- 
mon centre, leaving tlie surrounding wooila 
uninjured. 

CORK-TREE. 
32. The cork-lree is a species of oak, 
which flourishes in S[tain. There is a 
large wood of cork trees near the lop of 
mount Etna, in Sicily, Indee<l, in France, 
nnd in all the south of Europe, it abounds. 
23. The trees must be fifteen years old, 
before their bark is fit to be peeled. They 
may then yield it six or eight years suc- 
cessively. The bark is cut lengthwise 
from the trees, from top to bottom, and all 
ftround it also. The bark is stripped from 

ItO. niiat does Muiae furnish ? 21 . What of the 
li>hiKlf of pine forests ' to be destruypd by fire f 
$0. Wl«l of «wcorA-(r™ ' S3. How oli^jniuflt the 



the tree ; yet the tree does not die, he 
cause the new bark, which comes every 
year, would push the former one off, were 
it not stripped in this mauner. The 
sheets of bark are put under water, and 
made flat by heavy weights put on them 
while soaking. It is afterwards dried, and 
then becomes fit for use. 

24. It comes over to us in liroad pieces, 
four or live feet long, and eighteen oi 
twenty inches wide. The cork cutlers, 
(for it is n business by itself,) ivith very 
sharp knives, cut it into |iroper lengths, 
and round it fit for use. The best sort, 
which are tolerably free from veins and 
cracks, are soft and pliable, and are called 
velvet corks. Good cork is very compres- 
sible, being very porous j yet, by its elas- 
ticity, it swells again, and fills up the place 
into which it has been forced, so complete- 
I ly, that neither water nor air can pass 
through it. 

' 25. The ancient Romans and Greek; 
knew the tree, and the bark was usei' ar 
floats to fishermen's nets. It was uset 
also by llie ladies, as soles lo keep theii 
feet from the wet, and to raise such as 
wished to appear taller than their natural 
height. It was used sometimes to stop 
vessels ; but not generally, for the Ro- 
man wine-vessels had larger mouths than 
a piece of cork could conveniently fill. 
Wax, clay, pitcli, and gypsum, were pre- 
ferred ; or the upper part of the vessel was 
filled with oil, or honey, to prevent the 
air from having access lo the liquor ) s 
practice still common iu Italy. 

26. The invention of glass battU'i 
brought cork into general use; their necks 
being small, the cork suits them, and l>e< 
comes the best sort of stopper. This wax 
not till the fifteenth century. The French 
cork-wood is the best we import. 

trees be before their bark ia peeled? 24. Haw 
idoeBtlvecot^come? ■;&,"«*» XvV-nn-irt.^wj^ 
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'. The [IJPC0VR17 of thia beautiful 
tjer was accidental, uid its introiluclion 
into notice whs slow. A phyairiBii of the 
name of Gibbons, wbo resided in Londi 
received la 1724 a preBent of some n 
liogsnj planks from Ilia brother, a West 
indin captain. The Doctor was erecting 

■ house, and gave the planlis to the work- 
men, who rejected them as being too hard. 
The Doclor's cabinet-maker was employed 
to make a candle-box of it, and as he wa« 
sawing up the plank he also complc 
of the bardnesB of the timber. But when 
the candle-boK was finished, it outahone 
in beauty all the Doctor's other furniture, 
nnd became an object of curiosity and ex- 
faibhlon. The wood was then taken into 
favor ; and the despised mahogany became 

■ prominent article of luxury among the 
rich. 

3. The mahogany tree is found in great 
quantities on tho low and woody landt 
and even upon the rocks in the eountrie 
on ihe western shores of the Caribbean 
■ea, about Honduras and Campeachy. It 
n aloo abundant in the islands of Cuba 
and Hayti, ai.d it used to be plentiful in 
Jamaica, where it was of excellent quality ; 
but most of the larger trees have been cut 

4. The season for cutting the mahogany 
n Honduras usually commences about the 

month of August. The gangs of laborers 
employed in this work consist of from 
'iwentyto fifty each, but few exceed the 
latter number. They are composed of 
!<1aTes and free persons, and each gang has 
one person belonging to it termed the 
huntsman. His chief occupation ia to 
search the woods, or, as it is called, the 
bush, to lind labor for the whole. 

6. Accordingly, about the beginning 
of Attgust, the huntsman iS despatched on 
hia important mission. He cuts bis way 



through Ihe tlurXest of ihe woods to soma 
elevated situation, and climbs the tallest 
tree be finds, from which he minutely sur- 
veys the surrounding country. At this 
season the leaves of the mahogany tree 
are invariably of a yellow reddish hue, and 
an eye accustomed to this kind of exer- 
cise can, at a great distance, discern the 
places where the wood is most aliutidani. 

6. He now descends, and directs his 
steps 10 the spot wlijch he may have se- 
lected. Having reached it with bis party, 
the next operation ia the felling of a suf- 
ficient number of trees to employ the 
gang during the season. The mahogany 
tree is commonly cut about ten or twelve 
feet from the ground, a stage being erected 
for the axe-man employed in levelling it. 
The crunk of the tree, from the dimensions 
of the wood, is generally preferred ; but, for 
ornamenisl purposes, the limbs or branches 
arc generally preferred. 

7. A sufficient number of trees being 
felled to occupy the gang during the sea- 
son, they commence cutting the roads upon 
which I hey are to be transported. This 
may fiiirly be estimated at two-tliirds of 
the labor and expense of mahogany cul- 
ling. Each mahogany work forms in it- 
self a small village on the banks of a river, 
and the nearer ihe trees grow to the river, 
the less difficulty there i* in their trans- 
portation. 

8. If the mahogany trees are much dis- 
persed or scattered, the labor and exieiii 
of road- cutting are of course greatly in- 
creased. It not unfrequently occurs that 
miles of road and many bridgef are made 
to a single tree, that may ultimately yielii 
but one log. When roads are cleared <.{ 
brush-wood, they still require the labor 
of hoes, pickaxes, and sledge-hammers, to 
level down the hillocks, to break the rocks, 

;o c ut such nf the remaining stumps 
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ortter complaints: and the powdered 
Ipaves desiroj wornis. 

14. There is odb purpose far which 
Irox, and box alone, is properly adapted, 
and that is the forming of wood cuts, for 
illustrations In hooka. These reduce the 
jirice considersWy in the first engraving, 
and also in the printing ; while the wootl- 
ciit in box admits of as fine and sharp 
finish BB any metal, and takes the ink much 
better. It is remarkably durable 
if the cut be not exposed to 
inoiBtiirfi or heal, so as to warp or crush it, 
the numbers of thotieands that it will print 
is almost incredible. The illustrattons of 
this book are engravings on box-wood. 

EBONT. 

15. Ebony-wood is brouglit from the 
Indies. It is exceedingly hard and heavy, 
susceptible of a very tine polish, and on 
that account used in mosaic and inlaid 
works. There are many kinds of ebony: 
the most usual are black, red, and green. 
Black ebony is much preferred to that of 
any other color. It is now much less 
used than formerly ; since the discovery 
of 80 many ways of imparting to other 
woods a black color. 

LIGNUM VITAE. 

16. The lAgnvmvila* of 
dark-looking evergreen, and grows to a 
(p-ent size in the West India islands, of 
which it is a native. It is a very hardy 
tree, and retains its greenness in the dryest 
weather. It strikes its root deep into the 
ground, and thus defies the hurricane as 
well as the drought. The bark is hard, 
smooth and brittle ; and the wood is of a 
yellowish, or, rather, olive color. 

17. Lignumvitae is the weightiest tim- 
lier with which we are acquainted, and it 
is the most difficult to work. It can hard- 
ly be split, but breaks into pieces like a 
«tone or crystallized metal. It is full of 
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jtitce, which prerents oil or water 
from working into it; and it is, therefore 
proof against decay. Its weight and 
hardness make it the very best timber for 
stampers and mallets of nil sorts ; and its 
resinous matter fits it the best for the 
sheaves or pulleys of blocks, and for fric- 
tion rollers and castors. 

13. When full grown, the largest lig- 
numvitae trees are from forty to ftfly feet 
in height, and from fourteen to eighteen 
inches in diameter. The resin of the lig- 
numvitae, Gum Cuaicum of the shopi, 
may be obtained by lapping the live tree, 
and also by boiling the chips and sawdust 
of the wood. It is aromatic, slightly 
bitter, and prescribed in chronic rheama- 
tisms and other diseases. 

ROSEWOOD, 4e, 

19. The wood most in use for cabinet 
works, next to mahogany is rosewood. 
The name of this species of wood is de- 
rived from its fragrance ; and it has long 
been known to cabinet-makers. It was 
first introduced, it is said, from the island 
of Cyprus; though the great supply now 
comes from Brazil. The width of the 
logs imported into this country averages 
twenty-two inches, so that it must be the 
produce of a considerable tree. The 
wood is usually cut into veneers of nine 
to an inch ; and is employed in this way 
for all the larger furniture, such as tables ; 
but solid for the legs of chairs, tables and 
cabinets. 

20. There are many other varieties of 
faucy wood, as the calamander wood of 
the island of Ceylon, zebra wood, sanilnl 
wood, satin wood, Coromandel wood &c 
These are less used than those which we 
have described, but perhaps they are not 
much inferior to them in beauty. Brazil 
furnishes an endless variety of useful aitd 
omamemil woqA, 
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rTJSTIC. 

t. Fustic is tlie wood of a sjiecies of 
iiulUerry, gi'owing in most iiai^a ff South 
kmem'a, in the United Stales, and the 
'• -I /niHa inlands, ll is .1 liirge and 
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ineni ibey tay their eggs and die. Ai 
OuxacB, coofaineal ineecta are gathered 
large quantitiee, and form 
branch of commerce ; the cultivation of 
these little creatures being there the chief 
employment of the Indians. Cochineal is 
flometimes used in medicine. 
INDIGO. 

9. Indigo is the drug which yields the 
beautiful dye of that name. It is obtained 
from certain tropical plants, wiiich are 
cultivated both in India and America. It 
is probable that the culture of the indigo 
plant has been practised in India from a 
remote period. As it is found in com- 
merce, indigo presents the form of little 
square or oblong cakes, of a deep blue 
color. It is brittle, rather light, and with- 
out taste or odor. Sulphuric acid is the 
only single agent that dissolves indigo 
without destroying its color. 

10. The indigo plant requires a light, 
rich soil, and a warm exposure. It suc- 
ceeds best on newly cleared lands, on ac- 
count of their moisture. The seed, which, 
aa to figure and color, resembles gunpow- 
der, is sown in little furrows, at a foot 
distant from each other. Though it may 
be Bown in all seasons, the spring is com- 
monly prefeiTed. When the plant has 
been cut down, it is placed in layers in a 
large wooden vessel, and covered with 
water. In this situation it cannot remain 
long in warm climates without undergoing 
Gome change. A blue sediment is finally 
obtained in this manner, which when 
dried is formed into small lumps, and 
packed for exportation. 

H. The value of the indigo consumed 
in the United States in 1829, was estima- 
ted at two millions of dollars. Of this, 
about one tenth part only, or 200,000 
pounds was raised in the country. It is 
cdtnputed that British India supplies three 
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fourths of all the indigo brought int« 
European markets. 

MADDER. 

12. Madder is the root of a plant of 
which there are several varieties. It is 
very much used in dying red ; and thougli 
the color which it imparts be less brighi 
and beautiful tlian that of cochineal, it has 
the advantage of being cheaper and mort* 
durable. It is a native of the South of 
Europe, Asia Minor, and India. 

BARILLA. 

13. Barilla is the name of a sca-plont 
which grows very plentifully on the coast 
of Spain. It abounds with soda; and tht 
impure ashes of the plant, containing tliat 
salt in great abundance, form an important 
article of commerce. Thn ashes them- 
selves are coininonly called barilla. 

GUM ARABIC. 

14. This gum exudes from the Egyptiau 
acacia or thom-tree, whose fruit affords 
the inspissated juice of that name. It is 
brought to this country principally from 
the Levant. It is employed by dyers. 
calico-printers &c., and is of some use in 
medicine. 

ASSA-FOETIDA. 

15. This substance is brought in largr 
masses from Pei'sia and the East Indies 

I a compact, gummy, resinous sub- 
:e, and sofl and pliable like wax when 
It smells like garlic, but much 
stronger, and has a bitter, biting taste, li 
is used in medicine as a powerful stimu- 
lant, particularly of the. nervous system. 
COPAL. 

16. This gum-resin is obtained from 
a tree, which is a native, of North Ameri- 
ca. It is transparent, and of a brighi 
brown color. It forms an excellent var- 
nish, which, when property applied and 
slowly dried, is very hard and durable. It 
is applied to snuff boxes, tea-boards, &c. 
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Is. Camphor is imported in clieslH, 
•iruins and casks. Wbun pure, it haa a 
strong, fragrunt, penetraiing (wlor, and a 
bitter, puogent, aroioatic lusle. Camphor 
ia obtajoed in Suitiulra in concrete masaes 
from ihe hnart of ibe tree ; but not above 
one trea in three hundred coDlaiDS this 
valuable substance, which is daily becom- 
ing scarcer. China and Japan campbor ia 
obtained by boiling the roots and auaaller 
braochea of the tree, out into Hmall piecea, 
in lar^ iron kettles, on the lop of which 
the camphor rises. Wbeo relined, cam- 
phor ie Id tliin hallow cakes of a virgin 
whiteness, and, if exposed to the air, total- 
ly evaporates. It Is so inflammablti as to 
preserve its tlame in water. 
OPIUM. 

26. Opium is obtained from the white 
poppj, a plant which is cultivated in great 
obuudoDce in India and other parts of thi 
East. The poppy is planted In a fertile 
•oil and well watered. When at its 
growth an incision is njade in the to 
the plant, from which them issues a white 
milky juice, which soon hardens, asd is 
scraped olF the plants, and wrought into 
cokes. In this state It is exported. Opi- 
um thus prepared is a tough, brown sub- 
stance, has a peculiar smell, and a bitter 
taste. It burns very readily when held to 

27. The Turkish opium is in most es- 
teem, and large quaniilies of it are expor- 
ted to China. An excessive fondness foi 
opium prevails in all parts of Turkey, and 
the East Indies, In vain have the laws 
of China condemned to the flames every 
vessel that imports, and every house that 

able. It ia still greater at Halacoa, Borneo, 
Sumatra &c. These islanders smoke it 
ffilh their tobacco : those who are deair- 
nits of attempting some desperate action 
iDtoxicaie themselves with the fume. ThD 



Turks, likewise, smoke and chew opium 
juat before they go into battiO. 

~iB. The effects of opium on Ihose who. 
accuBlomed to take it in considerable 
quantities, are highly exhilarating. It pro- 
duces a kind of pleasing delirium, in which 
the imagination ia vividly employed in 
content J) latin g the most delightful images, 
and forming the most extravagant com- 
binations of ideas. But the depression 
whlcli ensues, when its e&ects have subsi- 
ded, is proportionally great. The ill con- 
sequences which arise from the use of 
opium are more serious than those from 
the immoderate drinking of wine. The 
; dreadful nervous irritation and de- 
bility are experienced, and the strength of 
the body, and the powers of the mind are 
destroyed. Laudanum, a powerful 
poiaon, is obtained from opium. 
GINSENG. 

29. The root of this plant has been 
celebrated fur a long time among the Chi- 
nese ; and indeed so highly ia it prized u 

have received the appellations of " pura I 
spii-il of the eartb," and " plant that given i 
immortality." Volumes have been writ 
on its virtues, and recourse is had to il 
every difficulty. The plant is said to lie » { 
native of Tartary, growing wild in a 
mountainous and wooded region, where il 
ia collected with many precautions by the | 
Chinese and Tailars, at the cotnmec 
ment of spring and in the latter part of 
autumn, and is so rare as to bring thre* | 
timea its weight in silver. An eadj 
traveller relates that the emjieror of Chiu 
employed, in one year, 10,000 Tartars in 
procuring this root. Prom Chii a it vtut 
imported into Japan, where it was obiained 
by the Dutch, who first brought it to P 

30. Notwithstanding the extravagant 
price and high reputation of ginseng in 
China, it nvipeMa W \ie, icsS--^, ■a. ■'^^s. 
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CHAP, XXIX. 
WHALE FISHERY. 

1. The whale is the largest fish thai 
■wimB, of urtiich we have any certain 
knowledge. Those which are now found 
do not seem to rise to the vast dimensions 
of which we read in former times, when 
thej have been found iiiuely, end even a 
hundred leet long. It is rather a clumsy 
fiih, fur its heed is one third of ita whole 

2. The whale has, in the upper part of 
its head, two openings from its mouth. 
Through these it spouts out water, us if 
for its amusement ; though often to its 
min, HS the whalers discern by that where- 
abouia tlie fish are swimming. This water 
is spouted out not only in great quantitiee, 
hut frequently with a thundering noise. 
Its eyes seem very small ; not larger than 
tkoae of a bull. 

3. It does not seem foud of our warmer 
climates. It rather chooses the cold re- 
gions of the poles, both northern and 
southern. There, for ages, it played about 




dndisltirbed ; but of later years it has been 
much interrupted in its sports. 

4. So early as the time of Alfred, the 
people of Norway had begun to catch 
whales. But this knowledge seems to 
have been lost or useless, for seven hun- 



> procure from 
tching the whale, 
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dred yearft. The people of Biscay, a proT> 
of Spam, were eminent in tliif fishery 

and first followed the whales into their 

Polar recesses. They were once common 
n the ocean, before they were hunted 
bus. So that, in the lime of ELiiabeth, 
vhen the English began to proaecjle that 
lusinesB, it was advised 
Biseaye men skilful in cb 

and orderinge of the oyle.' 

5. The oil indeed 
rial sought by the English for a long 
But a vesnel which had been unsuc 
fully endeavoring to fish near Cape Bre* 
ton, in North America, inel with the re 
mains of a ship of Biscay, which had 
been wrecked on that coast the year be- 
fore ; and on board were found eight hun- 
dred ])icces of whalebone, which were 
brought home. This was the ^rst time 
any of that commodity appeared in Eng- 

6. The jaw-bones of the whale are very 
large ; a foot thick, and fifteen or twenty 
feet long ; they are sometimes set up as 
gate posts: but what is called tehaiebonE, 
is not the bones of the whale, but rather 
some very large gristly substances which 
it has inside its mouth, by means of which 
it strains off the snails it feeds upon, so 
that when it forces out the water, it still 
retains ihem. Instead of teeth, the whale 
has five hundred horny substances, lami~ 
naied, or formed of thin plates laid one 
over another. These nre attached to the 
upper jaw, and make a sort of cage of the 
mouth. Some of them are five feet long, 
ending in fine hairs ; and tliey diminish in 
size, till some are quite small. 

7. The skin of the whale is not covered 
with scales ; it is an inch thick, and under 
it is a lining of fat, called bliAber, almost 
half a yard thick. In so large a creature, 
this makes a vast quantity ; a single whale 
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of an hour. He is known to 
ing, when the water be spoulB 
dnged with blood. 

14. WheD they have conquered him, he 
ii fastened with ropea to the side of the 
*hip, and the men begin, attuiding upon 
biiQ, to cut out his fet, in largo lumps ; 
and to cut off, with hatchets, the whale- 
aoae from bis upper jaw. The substance 
at* the carcass they leave for the beara or 
Birds of prey. A fish so obtained will be 
N-orlli » thousand pounds, or less, accord- 
ng to its Bize ; aod produces about seveu- 
ly butts of blubber. 

15. These fish, at first, came into all 
Jte bays, and aballower arms of the sea ; 
>ut having been so much disturbed, they 
lowr fretjueut only the deeper w&cera. 
Davis'a Straita seem of kle to be tlieir 
hvorite haunt. Yet iu November, tbey 
ire found in great numbers about the 
mouth of the river Sl Lawrence to 
nrbich the females retire to bring forth 
:beii' young. 

16. Another product of the whale is 
Spm-moccfi. There is one species of 
nrbale iK> named, because it yields iliis 
roatter in greater abundance. This is a 
white, flaky, half- greasy 
much use in medicine, for 
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sricates ; and by thi 

used externally, it 

iod delicate. Tbe 

MMmeties ; and excellent candles are made 

afn. 

17. Tbe real nature of spermaceti was 
not known for a long time ; but it is now 
Rgreed to be the brain of the whale ; some 
tons sre yielded by a single fisli. This is 
cut, and melted, and strained repeatedly ; 
by which means it becomes delicately 
white. 

18. Something like it may be maBufac- 
Ured from wfaale oil, and the coarser parts 
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of the fish, as the tail, &.C. But this is nob 
so good, nor will it keep its color. 

19. Another substance, having bean 
found in the bowels of the whale, is sujf- 
posed lo be an animal concretion ; this la 
Ambergris ; valued chiefly as a perfume, 
aUhougb the Asiatics use it as a spice, to 
flavor tbeir dishes. It has often been 
found floating in the sen, and its trua 
source was not known tilt lately. It la 
chiefly in the spermaceti whale that it has 
been met with. One lucky fisherniBH 
found io a whal^ a mass so large and finei 
that he sold it for five hundred pounds. 

20. .Although Greenland, and its neigh- 
boring seas in the North, have been fre 
queuted most for whale catching, yet thesa 
fishes have been discovered in the Antarc- 
tic scaaj and the Southern whale fishery 
haa proved very lucrative ; although tha 
distance being greater, it becomes a much 
longer and more expensive voyage. The 
season in the Northern seas is in May, 
June, and July ; and, whether successful 

not, the ships must come away by Au- 
gust, or they would be frozen up in the 

SI. Man is the greatest enemy the 
whale has ; yet he has others. The black 
spermaceti whale attacks and tears to 
pieces the smaller white whales. The 
unicorn fiah never meets the great whala 
without a battle. The white bear sits oi) 
the ice watching his movements, and, 
plunging aflier him, by repeated wouuda 
overcomes the unwieldy prize. Somo^ 
times (wu or more aaw-fish attack the 
whale. The only weapon the whale haa 
is its toil ; if he cau strike his enemy with 
that, he dashes him to peces. The saw- 
fish very nimbly avoids this by bounding 
out of ihe water, and, returning, strikea 
his saw into the back of the whale. 

32. In 1822, two boats belonging to tha 
ship Baffin went ia ^viTavA o^ *■ vtV-tla,. 
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t hII tntlniid&ted by the surprise manifesl- 
:d on ever; countenaDce al such a bold 
iroposal, he leaped od the back of the llv- 
ng whale, and cut the harpoon out with 
lis pocket knife. Stimulnted hy his gal- 
SDt example, one of his companions pro- 
«eded to his assistance. While one of 
hem hauled upon the line and held It in 
lis hands, the oilier set his shoulder 
[gainst the end of the harpoon, and though 
[ was without a stock, coDlrived to strike 
t again into the fish more effectually than 
It first! 

28. The whale was in motion before 
hey had finished. After they got off its 
lack, il advanced a considerable distance, 
ireaking the ice all the way, and survired 
hJH novel treatment ten or fifteen minutes. 
This daring deed was of essential service. 
The whale fortunately Gunk spontaneuualy 
ifter it expired ; on which it was hauled 
lut under the ice by the line and icciired 
viihout farther trouble. It proved a 
nighty whale ; a very considerBble prize. 

29. Captain Lyons while prosecuting 
he whale-fishery on the Labrador coaai, 
n the season of 1802, discovered a large 
rhale at a short distance from the ship. 
^our boats were despatched in pursuit, 
iid two of them succeeded in approaching 
I so closely together, chat two harpoons 
vere struck nl the same moment. The 
isb descended a few fathoms in the direc- 
ion of another of the boats, which was on 
he advance, rose accidentally beneath il, 
truck it with its heed, and threw the boat, 
nen, and apparatus, about fifteen feet into 
he air. It was inverted by the stroke, 
ind fell into the water with its keel up- 
*&rda. All the people were picked up 
[live by the fourth boat, which vvas just at 
land, excepting one man, who having got 
intangled in the boat, fell beneath it, and 
ru unfortnnaiely drowned. 

me\ .* Dft 7%(i boat upaei by ■ wJiafe .' 89. What 
rtbBAmerietn whale Btbetff 30. What pit 



30. The whale-fishery is an imponanl 
branch of American industry and enter- 
prise. Not h withstanding the imposing 
ilangers and severe hardships which it in 
volves, there are many who become at- 
tached lo the pursuit. The inhabitants of 
Nantucket are extensively engaged in the 
whale-fishery, and iheir ships penclinic to 
the most distant seas on the globe. The 
town of New Bedford also sends fortli 
many vessels in pursuit of the whale. It 
employs more than 40,000 tons of ihi|j- 
ping in the business. 

CHAP. XXX. 
MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTIONS. 

TOBACCO. 

1. Our first knowledge of this plani, 
>w so valuable, was through the Span- 
iards, about the year 1660. They brought 
it from Tabaco, in the province of Yuca- 
tan, from which place it obtains its name. 
Sir Walter Ralegh introduced it into Eng- 
land. The first time he smoked it was 
in private ; he had called his servant fo 
jug of water; when the man brought it 
in, he saw the smoke coming out of his 
master's mouth, and naturally supposing 
he was on fire, he as naturally threw the 
jug of wotcr over him, lo put it out. 

2. Virginia has been famous for 1 
successful cultivation of the tobacco- plant. 
It has become the staple of the province; 
though it is said to be now giving way to 
a much wider cultivation of wheat. The 
tobacco-plant, when full grown, will rise 
to six feet in height. The stem is pretty 
straight, rather hairy and clammy. The 
leaves are of considerable length, of a yel 
low green ;. those nearest the ground art 
the largest, but they make the coarsest to 
bacco. 

3. As the ^\M\\a ^o-«, ■Ct.t-sj^^^ J 
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color improveB by wearing, irhile that of 
das linen decays. 

10. The hemp plant, grown usually to 
the height of from five to aix feet. It ia 
Bown in April, soil becomea fit for gather- 
ing in, aFler harvest. It bears a blue 
flower, and the plant ie valuable both for 
\\a seeds, which are given to birds kept lu 
cages, as also for ita bark, which, wiien 
properly treated, becomes a tissue of tough 
long fibres ; of which thread, twine, cord- 
HgE, and huge ropea, arc made. 

11. When the hemp-Heed is ripe, is the 
proper time to gather tho plants; which is 
ilgne by plucking them up by the roots, in 
small bundleB. When the plants have 
bean sufficiently dried, they are threshed 
with a flail, to kioaen the riud in some de- 
(free. There h an outward husk, which, 
lieing of no use, is cleaned off. Then the 
wboje plant Is put into water to Hoak, till 
the proper bark begins to separate from 
the stem. It is then taken out, cut Into 
Huitahle lengths, and dried. The fibrous 
berk becoming a parcel of string!. 

12. It must now be reduced into tow. 
This is done by a sort of combing, wliich 
la called hackling. The comb In this case 
consists of several rows of strong steel 
pins, eight or nine inches long. This is 
fixed on the bench. A handful of these 
fibres is struck among the pins, and drawn 
out quickly, first one end of them, then 
the Dtlier. This is often repeated, and re- 
peated with hackling pins still finer ond 
closer; till the whole Is brought into its 
separate threads. In this mass of regular, 
iliilinct, and slender threads, it is called 

13. The tow is then spun into threads, 
finer or coarser, according to the work for 
which it is intended. If intended for fine 
work, as cloth for sliirls, &c. the opera- 
lion is much the same as for flax. 



Ill 

14. In spinning tow for twine, or cord- 
age, the workman winds a wisp of it round 
Ills waist; so as the two ends of it may 
meet before him. With the fingers of the 
\e(t hand, he unites a few of these two 
ends of tow together, and with the thumb 
and finger of the right hand, he draws out 
a sort of thread from these united ends, 
and slightly twists it. On the adroitness of 
his right hand much depends. But the 
principal operation of the twisting is per- 
formed by a wheel which is turned very 
fast : this turns a hook, which is made to 
revolve with considerable rapidity ; and by 
this the thread he produces is strongly 
twisted. As tlie thread becomes longer, 
he walks backward, spinning as he goes, 
till be comes to the end of the walk. 

15. Much hemp is spun for thread, to 
weave into sailcloth. As a large ship 
takes thirteen or fourteen thousand yards 
of canvass, it is no little quantity that will 
suffice for our navy. Then all sorts of 
cordage, from the stout shrouds and cables 
down to the slenderest clew line, are made 
of hemp. Also netting of many differenl 
sorts and sizes, are manufactured from the 
name plant. 

16. We may just observe, that hempen 
cloth bears a high price, being exceedingly 
strong and durable. Though a dozen 
hempen shirts may cost more at the first 
purchase, yet they will laol twice as long 
as Irish linen. 

17. The utility of hemp is not yet con- 
cluded ; for afier it is completely worn out 
as cloth, the remnants and rags become of 
great importance in the manufacture of 
paper. We have farther to add, that the 

I seeds of hemp are not only given to birds 
)in cages, but a very valuable oil is pressed 
'from ihinjn, in a mill, {called rape oil,) of 
great use in many manufactures. When 
this is done, tho teCussi fctroa * ^-mot^sb* 
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lontle of tho skin, with a peculiar kitid of 
knife, to reduce its substance, and tuake 
o( an evKu ibickoeas all over ; it is then 
rubbed with train oil, or with oil and lal- 
low, to malie it quite soft; or the tleah 
gjdo is well. waxed. Oil and lamp black 
give it a color ; or copperas water blaftk- 
eaa il, if not oiled. 

27. Parirhment is not manufactured at 
the tanner's ; but, aa il is made of skins, 
you may as well learn something of 

23. The skiD, either of^ sheep or 
goat, will do for parchment. It must I 
soaked in the lime-pit, as before ; it is th( 
nretched on a fi-ame, that it may be coi 
venienlly scraped with an iron, to get off 
the fleshy parts ; it is then sprinkled with 
chalk duat, and rubbed with pumice scone. 
ThtB scraping and chalking are done fre- 
quently lo get il quite thio, and the chalk 
is well rubbed into its substance ; it is 
then cut square, and the edges neat, and 
is fit to write upon. Parchment will last 
(far a very long lime i it is, liierefore, use- 
fiil for deeds, records, and ouy writing in- 
tended for those who come long af\er us. 
It was invented at Pergamos, and from 
tbence it was callen pergamenta, now 
parchment. 

29. Vellum is the skin of very young 
calres, treated in the same manner ; this is 
finer and ueater, and lit, not only for writ- 
ing, but for drawing on. 

30. All the edges and cuttings of parch- 
ment are useful to make glue. The skins 
of any animals become a jelly with long 
bailing ; which jelly, when cold, is quite 
hard. But the wliole skins are too valu- 
able i therefore, all the odd bits and cut- 
tings which come off, and till about the 
bead and feet, which are not worth mak- 
ing iDto leather, are boiled into glue- 
Si Skins, when well tanned and quite 

"^~ ' — — - — j- 
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clean, are dyed of ninny beautiful colorr- 
Kid gloves for the ladies must \ie all man- 
ner of delicate colors, straw, pink, lighc 
blue, &c. Gentlemen's gloves are either 
plain yellow, or various greenish shade*. 
Then Morocco leather is a bright scarlet. 
The dying of skins.is conducted on much 
the some principles as the dying of wooW 
lep. Tho skin must first be prepared 
a proper mordant, and then it will imbibe 
the coloring material from the liquid, as 
desired. 

32. Tiie uses of leather are well known. 
Besides being manufactured into slioeSr 
boots, Si,c., it is used for a great variety of 
other purposes. There are few traded 

j useful than that of the shoe-makeCr 
and perhaps not many that are more profit- 
ble, when it ia carried on to a consider- 
able extent. The town of Lynn in Massa- 
chusetts is celebrated for its manufacturv 
of shoes. Great numbers are annueltjr 
exported to the West Indies. 
HIDES. 

33. Hides signify, generally, the skin> 
of beasts ; but the term is more particular 
ly applied to those of large cattle ; such a» 
bullocks, cows, horses &c. Hides are 

!r raw or green ; that ia, the same W 

when taken off the carcass, or salted and 

seasoned, in which case they are dressed 

with salt, alum and saltpetre, to prevent 

!m from putrefying ; or they are cured 

tanned. The hides of South America 

! in the highest repute, and vast quanti* 

a of them are annually imported ini» 

this country and sent to Europe. 

CHAP. XXXI. 

MISCELLANEOtTB FRODt/CTIONB.— CoimmMB 

PAPER. 

I. The manufacture of poper was not 

known by the ancients. The Egyptiani 

39. Vettattt? "SS- Gi\ae1 *iV- ^^ <^™«1. * 
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wt, fells and all, which aquce/es oat i 
of the Bupprfluous water. Slieet by aheei 
IH then separnted from the ftiltB and laid 
one on another. They are pressed again, 
and then hung up to dry. 

11 The next operation is sizing, that it 
ealuraling them with a weak sort of glut 
jnixed with alum, into whkh,aa hoi aa th 
huDd can bear, each sheet is dipped. This 
mskcs it hold ink ; otherwise the ink 
would run, j\iat as it does if you try to 
^vrite on blotting paper. 

12. The sheets are hung up to dry 
again. They are frequently pressed, and 
ax last with great violence, to make them 
flat and smooth. The damaged ekeetH are 
then picked out, which make the two out- 
ride quires. Twenty-foiu: sheets make a 
quire ; and twenty quires, which make a 
ream, are tied up together, in wrappers, for 

13. This is the process for fine writing. 
paper. It b made of various aizes, and of 
various qualities, for printing, writing, or 
drawing. It is also made of various do- 
grees of fineness : as, white, brown, blue, 
and common brown paper. The coarser 
sons are made of coarser materials, even 
af old ropes, and sacking. 

14. Papers are dyed of various colors, 
for the covers of magazines and pamph- 
lets. Marbled paper is very beautiful ; 
the manner of malting it is as follows : a 
trough is provided, of the size of the paper 
to be marbled; this is filled with water 
strongly saturated with gum arohic. Dif- 
ferent colors are then sprinkled on the 
BiirTace of this gum water, according to 
the taste of the operator. These colors 
spread of themselves on the flat surface 
of ifao liquor; the sheet of paper is then 
adroitly laid on the flat surface, when it 
absorbs all the colors spread there. It is 
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taken ofi* carefully, hung up lo dry, and 
polished with a rubber. 
BOOKS. 

15. Books arc divided into the follow- 
ing classes, according to the mode in 
which the sheets of the paper on which 
they are printed, are folded: nainely,_/bIio. 
when the sheet is folded into two leaves ; 
quarto, when folded into four ; octavo when 
folded into eight ; duodetimo, when the 
aheel is folded into twelve &c. In mak- 
ing these classifications, no attention is 
paid lo the size of the sheet. 

16. Copy-right is the right which the 
authors or compilers of books, or treatises 
claim to the exclusive privilege of printing 
and publishing them. Musical compo- 
sitions, engravings, maps, sculptures, mod- 
els, &c. enjoy a similar protection. 

17. The principal marts for books in 
the United States are New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia. The number of new 
publications that issue from the presses of 
these three cities is far greater than that 
which appears in all the rest of the country. 

18. London is the great centre of the 
British book trade. It has been estimated 
that about 1,500 volumes of new publica- 
tions are annually produced in Great Bri- 

SPONGE. 

19. Sponge is a soft, light, very porous 
and compressible substance, readily im- 
bibing water and as readily giving it out 
again. It was formerly supposed to be a 
vegetable production, but it has lately been 
found to be an animal substance. The 
inhabitants in several of the Greek islands 
have been trained from their infancy to 
dive for sponges. They adhere firmly to 
the bottom ; and are not delatched without 
a good deal of trouble. The extraordina- 
ry clearness of the waters aids the divers. 
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T eotnmou habitations, but for 
some grand and cosil; buildings. 

SO. Bricks are compased of earth ninde 
into squnriah lumps, and, by burning, half 

vitrifind and made hard The heat earth 

Car tliia purpose is a clay rather red in its 
color, and sofl to the touch; a little sandy, 
but not too much so. Almost any earth 
that is free from stones will do very well ; 
though some sorts are far preferable to 

21. Although bricks may he manufac- 
tured from almost any kind of earth, yet 
there is much preparation necessary to 
make tfaem good and durable. One of tbe 
firet and most importaot operations is to 
knead, or mix up, and work the clay into 
an uniform and piiahle mass : such as will 
have no lumps, but is quite smooth. This 
kneading, too, makes the clay tough and 
gluey. This is done in small quantities, 
by riding a horse round and round in it, 
who treads it with his feet. But some- 
times, a mill is erected, which is turned 
by a horse, and grinds and mixes the mu- 
ter! nis thoroughly. 

22. The clay should be dug, or cast, 
before the winter sets in ; and, after en- 
during the frosts, it will in the spring be 
fit for tempering and making up: indeed, 
if dug two years before used, it is better 
itill. 

23. Bricks are shaped in a wooden 
mould, nn inch larger than the brick is 
wanted to be, as it shrinks in burning. 
The man takA a lump of clay, and forci- 
bly thrusts it into the mould, so as to 
make it fill the comers. He presses it in 
with his knuckles, and then, by the 
straight edge of a board, he strikes it over 
the lop, and scrapes ofi* alt the clay which 
was more than enough to fill the mould. 
Thifl done, ho shakes it out, and forms 
another. One is made in less time than 



we have taken to tell how it is done ;, for 
a good workman, who works early and 
iate, will mould five thousand in one day's 

24. Boys then, or latticed harrow*, 
wheel a parcel of them away, to that part 
of the field where ihey are to dry. They 
are placed so as not to touch each other, 
in long ranges, called backs, which are 
loosely covered with straw, that neither 
the sun may dry them too fast, nor the 
rain prevent them trom drying. After a 
few days drying they are placed afresh 
and turned, so tbat all sides may get the 
wind equally. 

25. When the bricks are pretty well 
dried, they are ready for burning. The 
burning is done in the co.:ntry chiefly in 
kilns which ere composed of four walls, 
open at lop. In the hollow within the 
bricks are placed, each at a distance from 
its neighhoTsJ so that when a fire is kin- 
dled at bottom it rises through all thesw 
interstices, and bakes the whole in about 
two days and nights; often 20,000 at 

26. Tiles are thin bricks, made in much 
the same way, only the earth should be 
belter. Some are flat, and some twisted, 
called pantiles. As bricks are used for 
building the walls of houses, tiles are used 
for covering their roots. 

STARCH. 

27. Starch is a substance obtained from 
vegetables. It is generally of a line whiti- 
color, has scarcely any smell, and very 
little taste. When kept dry, it ctintiniieti 
for a long time uninjured, though exposed 
10 the air. It is insoluble in cold waier ; 
but combines with boiling water — forming 
with it a kind of jelly, Potatoe starch 
goes a good deal further than wheat starch 
— a less quantity of it sufficing to form • 
paste of equal thickness, with waler. 
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iflU tcM, (C^mu xxxvi,. 28.) Such ca- 
nvtuli are in use at the present day, and 
conaist sometimes of forty thousand per- 
flODS, somelimeB almost double that num- 
ber, besides six or seven tliousand camels, 
8itd some hundred horses. Those, which 
are called keavy caravan*, have in them 
elephants also. 

2. Any one vfho wishes to travel, may 
collect a caravan; but they are seldom 
gathered hy private [lersone. Most com- 
monly they are public concerns, gathered 
and regulated by authority ; they set off 
on a fixed day, and are under a sort 
of military di»cipline. Four caravans go 
every year to Mecca, wjtli tiie Mohomme- 
jan pilgrims, 1o the tomb of the Prophet. 
One from the European provinces, which 
sets out from Damascus ; one from the 
Barbary Stajes and Egj'pt ; a third from 
Arabia ; and a fourth from the parts 
about Babylon, with which come tht 
Persian devotees. 

3. There are four officers to such a 
eompany. One has supreme command; 
n second is the guide, who regulates the 
Inarch ; a third rules when the caruvan 
stops to rest; and ihe fourth regulates the 
distribution of the provisions. Almost all 
the commerce of those countries is con- 
ducted thus. Merchants lake the oppor- 
tunity of so large a body, many of whom 
are regular troops, to travel in safety, 
through the Deserts especially, where the 
wandering Arabs think tlicy hnve a right 
to plunder all whom they can overcome. 
In the history of commerce appended, is 
an account of a caravan taken by Richard 
I., of f^nglaud, with all its varied and rich 
Eom modi ties. 

4. The camdi, which journey to Mecca, 
have rich furniture ; those which carry the 
presents made hy the princes to the tomb of 
Mohammed, ore magnificently accoutred. 
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Their various stages in the journey afv 

regulated, as they must arrive at Mecca 

by a certain day. They continue only 

live days there ; during which short 

period, a very large and profitable Iradfl 

carried on, in the exchange of the 

Dst precious productions of India, Per- 

L, Egypt, Barbary, and Europp. 

5. As they have not roads like ours, in 
those Eastern countries, nor any inns to 
accotnmodate travellers, they must take 
with them all they want. Yet in many 
places are builditigs erected, for tlieir 
use, called earavanjeraU. These, how- 
ever, only afford shelter; for neither food^ 
uor beds, nor servants, can be had. 

6. The Cuffiia is somewhat similar xo 
the caravan. In the East Indits, it al- 
ways belongs to some prince ; whereas, a 

Africa, the term in ti mates 
generally, a company of dealers, who thu« 
convey their slaves for sale, with gold< 
dust, salt, and other valuable commodiiies; 
travelling together for greater security and 
mutual assistance. They go from the 
centre of Negroland, 
towards Egypt, and 
towards Senegal. In those countries, it is 
frequently colled a cofHe. 

7. Some[bing akin to tliis coffle, once 
was common in England ; when whole 
trains of pack-luiriet used to travel, load- 
ed with woollen goods, over the hills and 
moors of Yorkshire ; led by the foremost 
horse, old, steady, and well accustomed 
to the road ; and rtgulated by otily one 
man, who brought up the rear. 

8. Even now loo, in Spain, strings of 
muleg are employed in the some way ; and 
the arrtcaos or muleteers form a numerous 
and rather conspicuous part of the Span 
ish population. Mules are preferred in 
Spain for driving, as being more sura- 
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r'ihatiDted or heavily laden. Ah hood 
as the leading mule came to the com- 
iRencemeat of the pass, he stopped, evi' 
dent); unwilling to proceed, and of course 
all iho rest stopped also. 

13. " He was the finest miile we had, 
and, on that account, liail twice as much 
to carry as any of the others. With his 
DOse to the ground, literally smelling bis 
way, he walked gently on, oflen changing 
the position of his feet, if he fontid the 
ground would not bear, until he came to 
the bad part of the pass, when ho stopped ; 
but the drivers threw stones at him, and 
he continued bis path in safety, and sev- 
tiral others followed. 

14. "At length, a young mule, carrying 
a portmanteau, with two large sacks of 
provisions, and many other things, in pass- 
ing the bad point, struck bis load against 
the rock, which knocked his two hind 
legs over the precipice, and the loose 
stones immediately began to roll away 
from under them '. however, bis fore legs 
were still upon the narrow path : he had 
no room to put his head there, but he 
placed bis nose on the path to hia \e(t, 
and appeared to bold on by hia mouth : 
his perilous fate was soon decided by a 
loose mule, who, in walking along afler 
him, knocked his comrade's nose off the 
path, destroyed his balance, and bead over 
heels the poor creature instantly com- 
menced a fall, which was really quite ter- 
rific. 

15. "With all hia baggage firmly lash- 
ed to him, be rolled down the steep slope, 
until he came to the part which was per- 
pendicular, and then he seemed to bouud 
otr, and turning round in the air, fell into 
the deep torrent, on bis back, and upon 
his baggage, and instantly disappeared. 

16. "To any other animal but a mule 
this fall must have been fntal ; be was car- 
ried down oy the stream in spile of all his 



efforts, and, turning the corner of a 
was given up for lost. At length I s: 
at a distance a solitary mule walking tCf J 
wards us! We instantly perceived tbat fa' 
waa the Phaeton whose fall we had jus 
witnessed, and in a few moments li 
up to us to join his comrades. I: 
of course dripping wet, his eye laokeff^ 
dull, and his whole countenance was d(^(J 
jected, but none of his bones were broken ji J 
he was very Uttle cut, and bis sound BplJl 
pearance was actually incredible." ■ 

17. The large, heavy wagons, \ 
cross the Alleghany inouniains, ii 
United Stales, are well worthy of ir 
The eTcbaiige of goods between the 
ern and western parts of Pennsylvan 
mostly effected by means of these wngona, 'J 
They are drawn by live or six horaei^ .1 
and are built very stout for travelling tha I 
rough roads across the mountains. Thef i 
havecoverlngsof cloth, supported by BtroDg'l 
wooden hoops, and carry very heavy loadf.,1 
The horses have small bells attached to ttio^ 
bames, as they are called, and the r 
jingle of these, when passing tbrougb the -I 
woods, is very [feasant. These bells bh 
as music to the tired teamster, but tUqi I 
also answer a more important purpossj M 
being heard at a distance, tbey give i»- | 
formation in season, that no accident niaj* 1 
happen by two teams coming in coniatrt 
by meeting unexpectedly in the night 
Sixty or more of these large wagons ma} I 
often be seen in a line. 

18. There is a traffic i 
tween St. Louis in Missouri and Sanl* '| 
Fe in Mexico, by c 
horse wagons. Tbey i;arry to Santa F«i 
manufactured goods, tobacco, spirits, &o 
and receive specie, or gold and silver ore 
in retuni. Herds of wild buffaloes arc 
sometimes met on this route. These roam 
in thousands over the far western prai- 
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^ now in operation upon it Pasaengera turned to the aubject. 




. are conveyed in these cars with, great ra- 
pidity to difTerent points on the load. The 
length of this rail-road whoa completed 
trill be one hundred and eighty miles, and 
tiiere will be but one Gunimit in tlie whole 
line requiring stationary power. The esti- 
mated expense is twenty tbousand dollars 
per mile. The bridges are all built of 
stone. One, over Gwynn's Falls, consists 
of a single arch of eigbtj feet span, with 
Bu elevation of fifty-eight feet to the 
top of the parapet, and three hundred 
feet in length. Another, across the Pa- 
lapsco has two arches of Atiy-five feet 
span each, and two of twenty feet span. 
It rises forty-si<c feet high, and is three 
hundred and aeient^-live feet long. The 
deepest cut will he seventy-nine feel, and 
ihe highest embankment fifty-seven feet. 
Jn one plara the road has been carried 
■through a solid mass of rock rising fifty- 
«i^t feet above its surface. 

25, We have mentioned but a few 
»f the principal rail-roads in the United 
Btatee. These means of conveyance are 
fast multiplying throughout our vast coun- 
try and can hordly fail to produce the 
most beneliciiU results. In England rail- 
koftds have increased amazingly within the 
lost twelve years ; and throughout Europe 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 
MODES OF CONVEYANCE— CoFTiBU ED. 

1. The most wonderful, and at the 
same time nxost convenient method of 
transporting goods from one country la 
another, is by means of a ship. That ■ 
body BO large and so heavily laden, should 
float on the vraler ; that it should be a 
well-balanced as not to tilt over; that ma- 
riners should be able to guide its move 
ments to any quarter of the globe, and ii 
any manner they please, ure all clreuin 
stances of great importance, and exhibit 
in a striking light the power and ingenuirf 
of man. 

2. A single ship is a beautiful object i 
when in full sail she glides majestically 
along, cutting the waves with ber sharp 
prow, and dashing them behind in 
foaming wake. The eye is never weary in ] 
watching her steady and graceful motions. 






3. A fleet of ahipfl coming into port,, 
to the amount of one hundred and fifty 
soil perhaps of merchantmeti, is certainly 
a grand sight ; all under regulated move-' 
menta, and bearing treasures lo the ami 
of some millions of money. The com 

mutually beneficial ; the inlcr- 
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10. Cniial boats are generally of 



dimensions, auiled lo their pRrticiilar pur- 
pi>m, and to noifaing else. They Rre eome- 




Y feet long, and only ail feet 
y may be able to pass each 
T without requiring Ihe canal to be of 
an incoHFenieni width. They will con- 
tain a very large quaality of goods, and 
yet may be drawn by a single horse with 
toleruble case. There is a towing-path 
on ihe aide of the canal, for the horses, 

11. One of the most remarkable disco- 
veries of modern times is the art of pro- 
[lelling vessels by steam. The principle is, 
by a steam engine of considerable power, 
10 work a large wheel, or rather two 
wheels, one on each side, which, by pad- 
dlee, push against the water, and thus 
shove the vessel forward. For the first 
successful application of this discovery, 
the world is indebted to Robert Fulton, 
an American. His account of the con- 
struction of his first steamboat is well wor- 
thy the perusal of my young readers ; it 
is taken from Judge Story's Discourse be- 
fore the Boston Mechanics' fneCitulion. 

12. " When," said Fulton, " I was build- 
ing my first steamboat at New York, the 
project was viewed by the public either 
with indifference, or with contempt as 
a visionary scheme. My friends indeed 
were civil, but they were shy. They list- 
ened with patience to my explanations, hut 
with a settled cost of incredulity on their 

WimgKttti-boali .' II. The stenmboat t To whom |^ 



couiitenanres. 1 felt ihe full force ol 
lamentation uf the poet. 

As X had occasion to pass daily to 
from the building yard, while myboat woVa 
in progress, I have often loitered unknownif 
near the idle groups of strangers, gather*! 
ing in little circles, etui heard va 
quiries as to the object of Ibis i 
cle. The language was uniformly th^ 
of scorn, or sneer, or ridicule. The lout" 
laugh ofien rose at my expense; the (Iryfl 
jeul: ; the wise calculation of losses and 1 
expenditures ; the dull but endless repel!-' I 
tion of the Fulton Folly. 

13. "Never did a siujie encouraging! 
remark, a bright hope, or a w 
cross my path. Silence itself was but po-" 
litenesB, veiling its doubts, or liidiog ii 
reproaches. At length the day arrive 
when the experiment was to be put i 
operation. To ine it was a most tryinji 1 
and interesting occasion. 1 Invited many ] 
friends to go on board to witness the first 
successful trip. Many of them did me 
favor to attend, as a matter of perao 
respect ; but it was manifest that they did { 
it vrith reluctance, fearing to be the pan- i 
ners of my mortification, and not of my ' 
tiiumph. I was well a 
case there were many reasons to doubt 
of my own success. The machinery wai 
new and ill made ; many parts of it were 
constructed by mechanics unaccustomed 
to such work ; and unexpected difficulties 
might reasonably be presumed to present 
themselves from other causes. 

14. "The moment arrived, in which 'be 
word was to be given for the vessel to 
move. My friends were in groups on the 
deck. There was anxiety mixed with fear 
among ihem. They were siieni, and sad, 
and weary. I read in ibeir looks nothing 
but disaster, and aVmoW. "i 
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preat use ; that is, the timber Jloal. The 
lim)>er from Lebanou, intended for Solo- 

Joppa, from whence it was taken by land 
carriage to Jerusalem. 

19. Much of the timber cut in Norway 
IB floated down the rivera, 10 the cities, 
from whence it is to be exported to other 
eotiiitries. A considerable proportion of 
thia ie split, shivered to pieces, or otherwise 
dunaged, in its adventurouB voyage. Yel 
upon the whole, this is the cheapest mode 
of transit ; and in some cases, owing to the 
niggeduess of the country, tbe only method 
by which such bulky materials could be 
conTeyed to the place of sale. 

20. But the grand floatage of the pre- 
sent day in Europe takus place on the 
Rhine. On iis broad stream, floats of 
limber trees, to the value of thirty thou- 
sand pounds, in one mass, proceed every 
year, from the forests near its source, to 
th« cities of the Netherlands, where they 
are broken np for sale. The mass is 
often 8 thousand feet long, and nearly a 
luodred in width, and of a thickness euf- 
Scienl to raise the upper part sevon feet 
out of the water. These trees are all firm- 
y pinned and boimil together. It requires 
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with a regular Blreat between them. 
Several smaller floats go in front, by 
IS of which the great body is towed 
along, clear from ohsiructionit. 

21. A raji is a small flooring of timber, 
such as comes to hand, in case of ship- 
wreck j which, being fastened together 
TCJU float passengers end goods, though 
vritli much inconvenience, yet safely, to 
the shore. A raft, too, is the form Id 

ich timbers are, in the Baltic, conveyed 
the shipping, which wait to transport 
them to foreign countries. 

22. The nortJtern parts of Maine fur- 
sh vast quantities of timber. The trees- 
e felled in the depth of wintpr by parties 

which go into the woods in autumn for 
that purpose, and cut down the trees after 
the ground is covered with snow sufficieiK- 
ly to enable them to drag the limber by 

to the rivers where they are rolled 
upon the ice. When the ice mells in ihe 
spring, the logs are floated down to the- 

Where the rivers are wide and im 




interrupted by fhtis, the li 
together in rafts. 

23, Immense timber rafts may often ha 

en upon Lake Champtain, floating dovni 

I their vFBy to Albany and the towns on 

tlie Hudson. These rafls contain houses 

lodpng Ihe crews; and when the 

i is fair, sails are fixed up to os?.««. 
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Vti on plates of the softer meiala. When 
t becume niore extensively practised, in 
tome countries, the leaves of plants and 
the bark of trees were used ; in olhers, 
lableta of wood covered witli a thin coal 
of soft wax, on which the iinpreasion woe 
made with a stylus, or pen of iron. After 
this, parchment made of the hides of ODJ- 
mals was uaed. 
' THE MAIL SYSTEM, &c. 

9. The eaiablishtnent of posts, by which 
letters and packets ma; be regularly con- 
Teyed from one place lo another, has prov- 
ed one of the most effective insti-umenis 
of civilisation. " Wo find the first posts 
in Iha Persian empire. Darius I, son of 
Mystaspes, caused couriers, with saddled 
horses, to stolid ready at difTureut stations 
throughout the empire, situated one day's 
journey from each other, in order to re- 
ceive reports from the provinces without 

Id '■ The name of posts is said tn be 
derived from the Latin poaitua, which 
means placed, because horses were'pui at 
certuin distances, to transport letters or 
travellers. In the ninth century, there 
existed in Germany, Franca and Italy, 
mesBengers who travelled on horseback, 
destined, however only for the service of 
governraent ; and this estabhshraent, be- 
sides, was of little duration. 

11. "Carrier pigeons are used in the 
east, and became known in Europe 
through the Crusaders, but seem never to 
have been introduced in the latter part 
of the world to any estent. The pigeons 
chosen for this service are called, in Ara- 
bic, hamohn. They build their nests in 
the neighborhood of human habitations. 
^he first pigeon used as a messenger. 
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the leaf of the olive. An actual post 
system, in which pigeons were the mes- 
sengers, WHS establish p(I by the sultan 
Noureddin Mahmood, who died in 11"4 
It was improved and extended by the ca- 
liph of Bagdad, who died in 1223. The 
price of a well-trained pair of such pigeona 
was, at that time, one thousand Arabian 
ducats. This flying post lasted till 1258, 
when Bagdad fell into the hands of the 
Mongols, and was destroyed by them. At 
present, only a few wealthy individuals in 
the east keep these pigeons. It requires 
much time and patience to train them. 

12. " As soon as the young are fledged, 
they are made as tame as possible, and ac- 
customed to each other's society. They 
are then sent in an uncovered cage to the 
place whither they are usually to carry 
messages. If one of them is carried 
away, afler having been well treated for 
some time, it will certainly return to its 
mate. A email letter is written on tlie 
finest silk-paper, sometimes on a partic- 
ular kind called bird-paper. This is plac- 
ed lengthwise under one wing, and fusceo- 
ed with a pin in a feather. A pigeon of 
this kind can go a distance of more than 
2700 miles in a day. It is well known, 
that some merchants in Paris and Am- 
sterdam employ carrier pigeons, in order 
that the prices of stocks &.C. in Paris, may 
be known as soon as possible in Anister- 



13. "When commerce began to flourish, 
the larger commercial cities, parlicularl3' 
of Germany, began to establish mounted 
messengers and stage-coaches. Travelling 
merchants and butchers, who rode about 
the country to buy cattle, used to take 
charge of letters. 

" I, " In the year 1654, a regular pom 
e was established in England, by 
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21. The mode in which letters are car- 
ried in some pans of South America is 
curious. The postman who is the medi- 
um of communication between the coasts 
of the Pacific Ocean and the provinces 
which ore silualcd on the eaac of tlie 
Andes, swims for two days down the 
river Chamaya, and through a part of the 
AmszoD, carrying liis bag of ietlera wrap- 
jied about hia head, lilce a turhao. There 
is scarcely an instance of the letters hav- 
iiig been tosi or even vretled. 

22. " Great numbers of letters pass be- 
tween America and Europe in the lines 
of packets, particularly those which run 
between New York and Liverpool and 
Havre, and are supported by the euierprise 
of private individuals in the United States. 
The number of letters delivered by these 
packets into the New York post.<offiee, 
sometimes amounts, (when several arrive 
together in consequence of a continuance 
jf cnnlrory winds on the coast,] lo many 
thousunda in one day." 

BOOK-KEEPING, 

23. Book-keeping is tlie art of luachiog 
bow to dispose (he accounts of business, 
W) Uiat the true stale of every part and 
of the wliole, may be easily and distinctly 
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;CCCI1NG COM.MERCE. 1» 

known. Merchants' hooks are kept either 
by single or by double entry ; the former 
method is used by retailers of merchao- 
dise, and the latter by mercbanta, wholesale 
dealers, &c. 

24. The most considerable books, ac- 
cording to the Italian method of double 
entry, are the wasle-book, the journal am) 
the ledger; but besides these three, which 
are absolutely necessary, there are several 
others, called auxiliary books, which are 
used in proportion to the bueiness a man 
transacts. These books are the cash-book, 
the biiI-l>ook, the invoice-book, the ac- 
count-current book, the commission, or 
order, or advice-book, the letter-book, &^c- 
all of which are more or less in use. 

25. The WaiU-Book contains a distinct 
record of all transactions and dealings, in 
the way of trade, related in a plain, sim- 
ple style, and in order of time, as they 
succeed one another. It is rtiled with 
two columns on the right baud, fur dol- 
lars and cents. The several transaclious 
are separated from each other by a hne, 
in U>e middle of which, or on the leli 
margin, the date is placed. The waste 
book should contain a record of oil the 
merchant's pecuniary afiiiirs ; and every 
occurrence that affects hia stock, so as 
to impair or increase it, should be noted 
down. In it should be written under tlir 
date of each day, every transaction, whe- 
ther of buying or selling, giving or re- 
ceiving ; noting well the persons, (|uanti- 
ties, and prices, 

26. The Journal is the book In which 
the transactions recorded in die waste- 
book are prepared to be carried to the 
ledger. It is in fact only the waste-book 
copied out, but the malterj ore stated dif 
ferently. In the Waste-book, the severa. 

simply noted down, as 
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wnnied, Tor which ihey ai'a paid nt a re- 
gular rate. 

33. An I'ntTotce is au account of goods 
or mcrcnandise shijiped by merchniua for 
toeir corrKspondenta abroad, in wiiich the 
peculiar marka of each package, wilh 
other particulars, are set forth. The 
prices, duties, ftnd charges of every kind 
upiiD iliem are recorded, aiid a book is 
kept iolo wbich they are duly copied. 

34. A foreign agent or /actor, is a per- 
too in soiim foreign land, employed by a 
merchant to transact busineea for him, 
whether buying' or selling. For this trou- 
ble he has his commission ; that is, bo 
much per cent, on the amount of the husi- 

35. The people who insure shipping 
and their cargoes are called Underwriters, 
and they make it their business to know 
what the hazards are in every sort of voy- 
age. Now, if they know, by long experi- 
ence, that in the trade to Europe, for in- 
stance, not above one ship in a hundred is 
lost ; then, if they receive one dollar in 
the htmdred for all they insure, they will, 
unless peculiar losses occur, be safe. And 
if they charge rather more than the aver- 
age loss, they will gain a profit. Each 
man uses his wisdom and experience in 
such cases, and many gain great wealth 
thereby. In some cases, the insurance is 
much less; in others, it js more. 

3G. Insurance may be efiected on many 
different kinds of property. Several insur- 
ance-offices have been established against 
loss by fire, losses at sea, ami even against 
loss of life. The instrument, by wbich 
the contract of insurance is made, is call- 
ed a policy. Policies of insurance on lives 
usually make an exception of death by 
suicide. 
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37. Promissory no(e» or notes of hand, 
are merely written promises to pay within 
a certain time the sums therein stated, 
either to a particular person, or to any 
person who may be the bearer of tlie note. 
A note is said to be endorted when tha 
name of some individual, who must be 
responsible for its payment, 
upon the hack of it. 7'he following is th< 
form of a promissory note. 

"Boston, nth February, 
$150. 

Two months after date, I promise to pag 
to John Johnson, Esq, or order, the sum of 
ont hundred and Jijly dollars, for value re- 
ceived. George Bah." 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 
BAMCS, &c. 

1. A bank is a common repository, 
where many persons agree to keep their 
money, that it may always be at their call or 
direction. Banks are of three kinds, viz : 
of deposit, of discount, and of circulation. 

2. A bank of deposit receives money to 
keep for the depositor, until he draws it 
out. Another briinch of the bankiughusi- 
ness is the discounting of promissory notn« 
and bills of exchange, or loaning money 
upon security. 

3. A bank of circulation issues bills or 
notes of its own, intended to be the 
circulating currency or medium of ex- 
changes, instead of gold and silver. Banks 
are also divided into public and private. 
In England, there is but one public bank, 
namely, tlie bank of England ; whereas, 
in the United States, most of the banks 
are public, and, in some of the states, pri- 
vate banks of circulation are prohibited by 



4. Banks are generally formed by i 
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11. "Hie New York Excbaage is hund- 
DDiely built of white maxble. It has four 
AHrble columas iu front, mndo of eiugle 
hsfts. The exchange room is large, anil 
Bsoned to by merchants between one and 
brae o'clock. There is a telegraph on 
be top of the building, which cominuQi- 
utes with another on Sandy Hook, and 
ij ibiH means the merchants receive eai'ly 
iitelligetice of the approach of their ves- 
g)s. From the exchange are doora mid 
inssBges leading to a commercial rcading- 
oom, and there are numerous iiewcpaper 
jid other offices within the edifice. 

12. Tlio Merchant's Exchange of Baiti- 
nore, built by private Hubscription, is n 
'ery Ictrge edifice, in form somewliat re- 
cmbling the letter H. It has four wings 
-dne for the United States Branch Bank, 
me for the custom-house, and one for a 
loffee-house. In the centre ia the great 
lall, lighted from the dome, which is ninety 
eet from the floor. 

13. It may not b'fe inappropriate to 
nenlion here the bazaars of Asia. The 
»ord is Arabic originally denotes tale or 
xchaiige. Some are open, some covered 
vith lofty ceilings or domes. At the ba- 
'-aars, or in the neighborhood of them, are 
be coffee-houses, so much frequented in 
'ersia, and other Easlem countries. As 
he Orientals live almost entirely out of 
loors, the bazaars of populous cities, he- 
lidea their mercantile importance, are of 
anaequence as jiIbcpb of social intercourse. 
The bazaar of Ispahan is one of the lineal 
n Persia. At Consianlinople are two ba- 
iaara — the old and new one. In the Ori- 
ental tales, — for instance, in the Arabian 
Sights, — the bazaars occupy a very eon- 
picuoua place. The word bazaar has 
)een recently used in Europe ; and there 
( one iu London, which is large and well- 
requetiied. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

DOCKS, WllARVES, TELEGRAFU8, itu, 

1. A dock ia ag artiiicia) basin, by the 
ide of a harbor, made convenient eitbei 

for the building or repoiriug of vessels 
In America the apacea between the wharves 
e called docks. 

2. A dry dock is a place where the watei 
kept out by great flood-gates, till the 

ship is built or repaired, when the gates 
opened, and the nal«r let in to float 
id launch her. A wet dock is a place 
to which the ship may bo hauled, out of 
e tide's way, and so dock herself, or sink 
for bersclf a place to lie in. 

I. The docks of Liverpool were the first 
conaCructed )n England ; und many other 
seaport towns have been induced lo follow 
her example. It ia scarcely thirty years, 
1 the whole of the vessels which en- 
tered the port of London were obliged to 
lin moored in the open stream of the 
Thames. The Loudon docks were begun 
1800, and compleled in ISOfi. * Before 




these docks were formed, all the cargoes 
the shipping were exposed to the dep- 
redations of plferera, to au immense ex- 
Theae goods were, of necessity, left 
he various quays, when taken out of 
the ships ; and it was not always possiblti 
take them away immediately. 
4. When it ia conaidered, that more* 
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ui upright poEtt or mast, about Tarty 
height, having a Bmali movable 
Mrm about six feet long and twelve ioclies 
broad, cMed the indicator; and two longer 
■rms made of plauk, euch about ten feet 
lonfTi &D<I ene foot broad, which are.placed 

E different and convenient dJatances below 
a iiidiuator, to carrj on the cotntnunica- 
pona. The indicator, and arms are colored 
lilacfc in order to be the better seen by day- 
Light. — They may be placed, each in six 
tti9*ereut positions. The severgl poaitiomi 
idenote the numerals from one to six, so 
hliat the two arras together may take twelve 
poutionB ; and this number of positions 
by die familiar principles of cimiige and 
pcombiDation, affords sufficient signs to ex- 
jpresB any numeral from one to many huii- 
Idred thousands. 

, 12. 'With the telegraph are^used thru 
iSoofti like dictionaries coninining sets of 
miunerats arranged in order, with the words 
panoted by these numerals placed by the 
Kde of them, exaclly upon the principle 
bf ■ dicdooary of any laaguage. The 
BBlegTBphic dictionary only differs from 
pnj' other, in having a list of numerals in- 
Kead of words under each letter of the 
■Iphabet, with the meanings following the 
tomnerals ; just as in a French dictionary, 
par example, the French word would be 
jpnt first, and then the English el gn ideation 
Hollowing it. Now the arms of the tele- 
(graph being placed in certaiu (lOsitionH, 
KSipress particular numbers, the observer 
hhen looks for the number in bis telegraphic 
Iriictionaiy, and by the Bide of it, be finda 
Hhe word signified by it.' 

13, There is another kind of telegraph 
Svbich is used at sea, and which is of great 
conveying intelligence from one 
another, or from the ship to the 
A telegraph of flags has been in- 
rented, and called the ' Marine Telegraph.* 
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The use of these flags rests upon the sam«;9 
principle with the signal anna of the laud; 4 
telegraph. They are six in number, aQd,4 
correspond to the six positions of the ario^jfl 
of the land telegraph denoting the i 
rals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 : they ore blu< 
white, and all of the same size, with dtt-^ 
plicate numbers of each flag. To (hem i»jj 
added a conversntiou flag, which like the in 
dtcator of ilie laud miegraph, sliows that tl 
ship making this signal desires to couve. 

14. Neorly ten thousand changes 
corabinacions can he made, designatin 
words and phrases. By this meaui 
at sea can communicate with each otheiy4 
even at the distance of sereial miles, c 
when they approach the coast, can hold^ 
correspondence with the land telegraph. 

LIGHT-HOUSES. 

15. A tight- house is a building erectei^^ 
upon a cape or promontory on lb 
coast, or upon some rock in the sea, and i 
having on its top, in the night t 
great fire, or light, which is con 
attended hy some careful person, 

~ e seen at a great distance from thfl' | 
land. It is used to direct the shipping^^ 
on the coast, that might olherwii 
oahore, or steer an improper course, J 
when the darkness of the night and the'1 
uncertainty of currents &lc., might t 
tlieir situation with regard to the shot 
extremely doubtful. 

16. Lamp lights are, on many accounts,' J 
preferable to either coal fires or candlesf 
and the effect of these may bo increased' j 
by placing them either behind glass hemis- 
pheres, or before properly disposed glase * 
or metal reflectors, which last method is 
now Tery generally adopted. 

17. The most remarkable light-houa 
ever erected is perhaps the famous Eddy- 
stone Light-house. It is built on one of 
the rocks of that name, which lie in the 
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' lit B siorm, under the united force of wind 
and water, ihau ws are in our houses from 
•ne (brmer only.' 

CHAP. XXXVIII. 

^ CUSTOMS. TARIFF, &c. 

r 1. The cuBtoma or duties ar 

' eustomariiy paid to the Goveiunieiit, upon 
the merchandise brought into the countxy 
)r sent out of il. Thpse vary according 

'BS disliuct acts of Congress have given the 
tight to take more or less upon thi 
articles of commerce. When goods are 
brought into the country they are said to 
be imported; when they are sent away, 
tiiey are exported. 

2. There is a custom-house in every port 
in the country, to which vessels come, 
to unload their cargoes. The customs are 
not gathered without a great number of 
officers to assist in the collection. As bood 
■8 a vessel enters the harbor from abroad, 
it is visited by a Custom-house officer,, call- 

. ed a TSdt WaiUr, who continues on board 
1 till the Hhip arrives at its moorings, His 
business ia, to see that no commodities are 
I parted with, till ell has been properly en- 
tered at the Cusiom-house, in order tu 
have the duty paid on all the goods. 

3. The endeavors to prevent smuggling, 
I )U it is called, occaHions great numbers of 
I ofiieerB, sailoi's, cutters, &c., to be kept a 

. the constant look-out. This is sometimi 
called the Prtventive Service. They bat 
faat-sailing cutlers, in which ihcy go 
pursue the vessels which they suspect ' 
be loaded with contraband goods ; ai 
Hometimcs they have a battle on land wii 
ihe smugglers. 

4. Perhaps you do not know wh 
smuggling may be. Goods are said to bo 
smuggled when they are brought into the 
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country, without the lawful duty being 

paid upon them. People 

age to smuggle goods of considerable 

lue ; and they usually land them it 




night 

5. The history of customs is a little cu- 
rious, when we compare modern times 
with those of ancient days. In the time 
of Henry the Third, the customs of Eng- 
land on foreign merchandise did not 
amount to more than 751., for the whole 
of the summer of the year 1269. During 
the reign of Elizabeth, great exertions 
were made upon the soaa j and the cus- 

amounled to 50,0001. per annum. In 
1641, ID the middle of the reign of Charles 
I. they were increased tenfold, even to 
500,0001. At the beginning of the reign 
of George 111. their produce at all the 
ports of England was 1,969,0331. And in 
the year 1808, we find the customs and 
cise bringing in 27,7S7,0OOi. 

6. The history of the building, too, may 
be noticed. In early limes, the customi 

I taken on the quay, chiefly at Billings- 
gate, amid all the hurry and bustle of that 
noisy place. A custom-house was at length 
reared, for this increasingly important pur- 
pose. This was destroyed by the great 
' in 1666 ; and the building which was 
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in; oul of pon, mm sometimes to prevent 
tteir coming' io. 

1 6. Quarantine is the period during 
htiicb a ship, coming from a port auapect- 
^d of conlngion, or having a contagiouH 
iicknuna on board, is forbidden inlercourse 
*ith llie plnee where she arrives. Tiie 
ivrm is derived from the Italian qunranlina, 
1 apace of forty daya, because originnllj 
that was the fixed period for all ships un- 
Icr such circumstances. But the time of 



uriiiug to the exigencies of the case. 

17. Privalters are fighting vessels fitted 
gut by private persons, during war, where- 
in, at their own hazard, they plunder the 
enemy, chielly atlacbing merchant vessels. 
They tnuet have a commiEsion from gov- 
emincDl, and must conform to all the rules 
of war, and the laws of nations. They 
pay a purt of their prizes to government for 
this permission, and the remainder the 
owners divide among themselves, in such 
proportions as have been agreed upon. 

18. 'the public debt is a debt contracted 
byCongresa in behalf of ihn United States. 
rhis is done by an act of Congress, which 
authorizes the secretary of the treasury [or 
any other person, as the act may express) 
to borrow money, and issue ceriiticotea for 
the sum borrowed. The act expresses the 
whole sum to be borrowed, the amount of 
interest to be paid, and the time when the 
principal is to bo paid. Books of eubscrip- 
lion are opened in the principal cities, and 
any person who chooses to lend, subscribes. 
Each lender receives a certificate that he 
is a creditor of the United States for the 
■um by him loaned, which certificate con- 
forms to the act authorizing the loan. 

19. 'Of these certificates a registry is 
made at some of the branch banks of the 

16. Whst of quBTiinline? 17. Of Privnteen? 
18. WhatafthEpablicdt^bt? 1!). How sre the 
■artificates issued to the lenders ? 20. Cuiiuch 



United Btales, as the practice now is, for- 
merly there were loan-offices. Any per- 
son, who is the owner i»f a certificate can 
sell it; and in such case, ^e assigns jiia 
certificate to the purchaser. That certifi- 
cate is produced at the hank, and a new 
certificate is issued to the purchaser. 

20. ' Such transfers are made whenever 
and as often as the owner chooses to Iians- 
fer, and without any expense to the owner. 
The interest is paid quarterly at the bank 
to the person there registered as owner. 
This public debt is known by the general 
name of stocks. It always has a market 
value, sometimes above, and sometimes be- 
low, the nominal value. It is a subject of 
speculation, as any thing else may be, which 
is bought to be sold, on the expectation of 

21. Moat of the nations of Europe have 
such stocks. Speculations are carried on 
in them to a surprising amount. Fortunes 
are won and lost in a day. The present 
public debt of the United States is less thnn 
four cents to each inhabitant of the United 
States; while the public debt of Great . 

present, is something more tliait 
twenty-five cents to each inhabitant of tlie 
whole world ! ' 

22. My young readers may frequently 
have heard persons talking about trading 
In the funds. The funding syatem is a 
method by which modern governments 

sought to give security to public 
and thereby strengthen the public 
credit. It was firat uaed in England, and 
afterwards followed by all the other statHs, 
which paid attention to their credit. It 
provides that on the creation of a public 
loan, funda shall immediately be formed, 
and secured by law, for the redemption nf 
the capital itself. This gradual redeeming 

By wha.t name a the public debt generally known- 
31. Have moet of the nations of Enro|)e aurh 
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A CONCISE HISTORY OF COMMERCE. 



CHAP. XXXIX. 
1. I have drawn up a History of Com- 
merce, that jou may see the course it has 
taken among the nations, the vast bene- 
fits it confers, and how much better a rae- 
jium of power it is than conquest and the 

S. The first hint we have of distant 
tioDs trading together, appears in the book 
of Gentsis, chap, xxzvii. 25, when tlie 
i;ruel brethren of Joseph sold him to ( 
caravan of IshroaeUtes, who were convey- 
ing their precious commodities into Egypt, 
BS spicery, balm, and myrrh. They are 
called Midianitts, v. 36. The country of 
Midian is part of Arabia, south-east of the 
Dead Sea. They were going through the 
land of Canaan to Egypt, which was then 
a highly cultivated kingdom. The myrrh 
was the produce of Arabia, and the balm 
was of Gileod, through which they had 
travelled. But the spices intimate that 
the Arabians had, very early, nautical 
connexion with the country we call India, 
where chiefly the finer ipicea grow; if 
so, commerce, in its widest meaning, must 
have been better cultivated than we are 
apt to suppose. Certainly the shores of 
Arabia, on the Indian Ocean and Red Sen, 
must have giren great facilities to mercan- 
tile enterprises. 

3. The central situation of Egypt has 
made it always the emporium of com- 
merce. By caravans the treasures of Asia 
and Africa were brought thither. Trade 
was at all times in esteem, because of the 
wealth it brought. But of the maritime 
trade of the Egyptians we hove no regular 
account J for liiey neglected the sea super- 
Btitiously for many ages. Their own pro- 
ductions, among which corn was in great 



abundance, their numerous arts and ri 
ufactures, enabled thetn to purchase froia 
neighboring nations, and by making the 
commerce reciprocal, they made it also 
gainful. The advantage of navigation by 
the Nile was not neglected by them; their 
internal trade, which distributed the lux- 
uries thus obtained, gained great facility 
for transporting them from Rameses I 
Syfine, by means of this lordly rivej 
The riches ond power once enjoyed i. 
Egypt, have left imperishable testimooiala 
to the present day, in its massy buildings, 
and splendid ruins of temples and tombs. 
Commerce furnishes wealth in the most 
quiet, honorable, and ohundant manner [ 
and wherever wealth abounds, the country 
will be adorned presently. Convenience,, 
pride, patriotism, will contrive many last* 
ing modes of storing up this wealth, ibi 
comforts for the people, splendor for their 
rulers, and sacred edifices for their religion.. 
4. Tyre and Sidon, cities of Phienicer 
washed by the Mediterranean, are next 
found rising into notice. Their country 
was nothing as to produce ; industry Blone- 
made their rocks productive ; and coi 
merce, by feeding industry, was itself e 
riched. These people possessed but a 
small territory, a narrow and unprodui 
strip of land, and at length only a small 
island. They were beset on the Ituid side- 
by powerful nations, and could not enlarge 
their borders by conquest. Tho b 
open to them, and they achieved theit 
victories on tho briny wave. The ocean 
carried them to many countries bordering- 
upon its shores, and gave them security 
from robbers in conveying their mer 
chandise from port to i^on; for UiM«^*i 
fletiice\y an^ olXvar ■gco^e -^tVa 
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during the long and peaceful reign of 
Solomon, eaiik ob rnpirily under his sor 
Heboboain. The loss of ten iribes reduc- 
ed the kingdom of Jiidah greatly, although 
it continued respectable a long while. 
concerns cominerce, we see Jehoshaphat, 
I'igfat hundred and niaety-seFen years be- 
fore Christ, ondesvoriLig to revive it, but 
his ships were wrecked, and the design 
lo tally failed. 

1 1, About eight hundred and sixty-i 
yeoni before Christ, we have reason 
place the arrival of Elissa, called also 
Dido, in Africa, nud the building of Car- 
thage, whose commercial tranaactioiiB be- 
came famous throughout the civilized 
world, and whoso prosperity was long il- 
lustrious. This was a Phfsniciao colony; 
and we may remark, that those whom they 
sent out came peaceably, as merchants, 
with property for trade, aod became bene- 
ficial to the several countries where they 
settled. Colonies sent om by other 
tions were armed bands of robbers, who 
went to plunder and destroy, and wore 
therefore the terror and ruin of the aubju- 
^Hted inhabitants. 

12. Carthage rose to great wealth, and 
flourished for seven hundred and twenty- 
four years. She planted many colonies; 
till changing her mercantile character for 
a military one, she wrought her own ruin. 
All around her in Africa, in Spain, at New 
Curthoge now Carthagena, in Sicily, and 
the neighboring islands, her dominion was 
owned : but it was an iron sceptre she 
wielded, which, by oppressing, irritated 
her subjects, who applied to Rome for 
nssistance. Rome vras rhen beginning to 
■ Inmineer, and was glad of on invitation to 
rarry her arms beyond Italy. The conse- 
<|iiencc was long and desperate wars with 
Carthage, called the three Punic aari ; in 
the last of which, Carthage was complete- 



ty destroyed, B. C. 146. During the firM . 
Punic war, Carthage contained seven hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants: at its destrue 
lion, scarcely five thousand were found id, | 

13. They had traded through' the Strain 
northward to Tartessus, or Cadiz, and to 
the Scilly Islands, adjacent to Cornwall, in 
England, called then the Cassiterides, for 
tin; andsouthwards, along the coast of Afri- 
ca, to a considerable distance r Keme, now 
Mogador, being a central emporium for 
them. Their most flourishing time was 
about four hundred and thirty years be- 
fore Christ. 

14. The account of Carthage is, in- 
deed, but a branch of the history of Tyre 
and Bidon, from which the Carthaginians 
were a colony. The power of Tyre was 
so great, that when the city was attacked 
by Salmanasar, king of Assyria, with a 
vast army, and also a fleet of seventy ves- 
sels, the Tynans, with only twelve ships, 
defeated them entirely, and took five hun- 
dred prisoners, 

15. The ships of that period seem to 
have been little better than open boats. 
Corinth, about the year 700 B. C. distin- 
guished iiself as a maritime power, and 
built ships with triple the numbers of 
rowers in three ranks or tiers. 

16. We may notice here a circumstanca 
which was then thought dreadful, a storm 
in tlie Mediterranean, which drove Col sua 
of Saraos (who was steering for Egypt) 
along its whole length, and tbrottgh the 
~ its, presenting to his astonished eyes 

vide Atlantic. He came then to Tar 
tessus, on the westet^ coast of Spain 
Here he traded to great advantage, and 
returned to Greece immensely rich. 

17. In 607, Necos, king of Egypt, sent 
a fleet down the Red Sea, which, coast- 
ing the whole of Africa, returned bj the 
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tii{;-trade between India and Egy|)t seems 
(o have flourisbed for agea ; for only with 
(Item did the Egyptians trade, even under 
tlie Ptolemies. They were settled in a 
Iiappy land, fertile, and trell-Rored with 
rattle, abundant in fragrant gums, myrrh, 
frankincense, &.c. Their ships went to 
India and the island ; and their caravans 
to Syria and the porta of the Phteniciansi 
while their country, by its situation out of 
(he reach of hostile armies, enjoyed con- 
tinual )ieace. 

23. We have noticed the pitiable fall of 
Carthage under the unrelenting Romans, 
■bout one hundred and forty-six years he- 
fore Christ. The Romaos were ignorant 
of the value and merits of commerce; and, 
B9 if they were determined to root it out, 
ihey, about the same period, destroyed < 
Corinth the wealthy, which had been one 
of the most commercial cities of Greece. < 
It was the very centre of Grecian art ; and 
the statues and pictures carried thence to 
Rome gave that barbarian people their 
first notions of refinement. The total 
stagnation given to commerce, produced 
by the ruin of those two states, was fell 
all around ; the labors of the industrious 
and the ingenious were useless, for there 
was no market for their productions ; and 
the marinerH, deprived of their legitimate 
employment, became pirates. They soon 
were masters of the sea j and the Romans 
were obliged to fit out great armaments, 
under Pompcy, who, attacking them at 
once in ifaeir different stations, reduced 
them with great slaughter. 

24. The adorning of Rome with stat- 
ues and pictures, tlie visits of its generals 
to scenes of Asiatic splendor, with the 
wealthy and curious epoile they brought 
home, had the effect of rendering the 
hardy Romans luiurious. Anotlier effect 

Corinth ? Hi. Wbal tended lo render the Ro- 
Muw loinrious.' 23. Wh&t of Juliiu Cssor P 
■J^J3k KmniiD dominion ? 37. Wiiat articles of 
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of ihe wealth obtained, and the influenoe 
gaiued thereby, wa.s lo put away, in a great 
measure, the desire to have their country 
rule over all nations, and to rouse in their 
generals a wish to rule over their country. 
26. The first who succeeded completely 
in this endeavor was Julius Cesar. Ai 
a conqueror, he has had his full share of 
fame; his influence on commerce may be 
noticed, as he, in one year, restored both 
the ruined cities of Corinth and Carthage, 
which in time regained considerable 1 
portance. 

26. The Roman emperors soon reduc- 
Egypt to the state of a mere province 

of tiie empire ; and, now that the whole 
world around the Mediterranean, and fat 
into Asia, was under their dominion, they, 
for their own sake, began !o favor corn- 
was the grand object of theil 
solicitude, that their metropolis might be il 
' danger of starving. 

27. Italy itself produced great supplies; 
Cisalirine Gaul sent them pork Baited ; 
tapestry and woollen goods came from 
Padua, and marble was fetched from the 
Alps, for their sumptuous buildings. Ice, 
10 cool their liquors, became almost ■ 
necessary of life. Liguria sent them large 
limbers, bides, and honey. Pisa furnished 
tiiem with huge blocks of marble, chee 
of vast size, and wines of exquisite flavor. 
The islands supplied them with timber ; 
and Sicily sent immense stores of corn. 
Mellta sent flue clothing ; Greece furnish- 
ed them with honey, the purple dye, 
a fine stuff called Byttinus. Paros had 
marble for statues ; Sainos, fine earthen- 
ware ; LemDoa, vermilion ; and Cos, an 
extremely transparent drapery. 

28. Thrace sent them corn, and the 
salted tunny-fish ; and from Colchis they 
rficeived fine wool, and linen of Egypilar 

luxury did they receive from the diiTen 
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man power, by the Vandal king, Gensprii 
who became masier of ihe sea; and troin 
Carthage Issued forth wilh bis bHrbariaa 
hordes, sacked Rome itself for fourteen 
days, and carried off lo his own city tfai 
epoila of all the earth, which had for ages 
been accumulating at Rome, Spain was 
almost occupied by two Gothic tribes. 
Gaul was overrun by the Franks, a Ger- 
man nation ; and Britain had been treach- 
erously gained by the Saxona. 

34. Tlie Eastern empire itaelf soon be- 
o decay, although it continued a wax- 
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ining 
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e Btill flowed through some 
of its old channels in Asia and £gypt to 
Constantinople, but in a very reduced 
Mate. 

35. Commerce, which had risen to a 
broad aiid deep river, under the Phisni- 
cians and their descendants at Carthage, 
had become stagnant under the military 
Oppression of Ihe Romaa republic ; it had 
flowed in a gentle stream at ihe command 
of imperial luxury ; then it was, by the 
Gothic irruptions, dispersed and lost as 
the Rhine vanishes in the sands. We 
. may now begin to trace its reappearance ; 
amail indeed at Arsl, but gradually rising, 
cpreading, and fertilizing every land on 
which it touched. 

36- Before, however, we trace iis rise 
in these western parts, let us give another 
ginnce at it, in the decaying empire of the 
East. The commerce of the Egyptians 
wtb India was totally failing, the Indians 
themselves hueoming the chief merchants. 
These, in their voyage from India, usually 
p-alled in iheir way at the Persian ports ; 
where frequently they sold the whole of 
their cargoes. This brought on a de- 
ficieucy of trade to the Red Sea, or 
rather to die king of Abyssinia's domin- 
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ions, through which the Roniaug had 
been nccuaiomed lo obtain Indian com- 
tnodilies ; and, at the same time, il thre^ 
into the hands of the Persians tins im- 
portant and enriching commerce- The 
Persians knew well bow to make thdr 
advantage of this monopoly. That luxury 
which was fust bringing the Roman em- 
pire to ruin, was insatiable in its demands. 
Silk was one grand article of djsplay ; 
and the price it bore in coming through 
the bunds of the Persians, caused great 
distress and puerile lamentations at Con- 
stantinople. 

37 it was at this time that a couplt 
of monks, who had tnu'elled lo China, 
and staid there long enough to learn the 
whole business of managing tlie silk- 
worms, brought to Constantinople a num- 
ber of the eggs of these valuable inaei^tit, 
concealed hi the hollow of their canes ^ 
and thereby stocked the Weal with a ma- 
terial, DOW of iu(;alculnble value, both lo 
the rich who wear, and to the poor who 
laaoufacturo it. 

CUAP. XI.. 

1. In ihe middle of liie fil\h century, 
the Turkish power began to rise, and in- 
terrupted the caravans which were accus- 
tomed to pass between China and Persia: 
thus, in the issue, producing a trade from 
China to Constantinople, passing north of 
the Caspian Sea. 

2. lu A. D. 616, Chosroes, king of 
Persia, took Alexandria from the Easteru 
Empii-e. As Constantinople bod been feil 
from Egypt, this event tended to starve 
the imperial city, and the distress it occa- 
sioned roused the emperor Heraclius to 
something like old Roman vigor i he de- 
feated Chosroes in 621, and recovered 
Alexandria. The Persians, during their 
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^Rty', and to all the European power?, ae 
far (IS they could (ind means to iranaport 
thetn to the northern and weeiern parts. 

9. In 813, some of the subjects of Chaj-- 
lemagne joined, to send ships to Alexan- 
dria ; being the first Christians who ven- 
tured ihither, afler the Saracens had taken 
it. The Indian varieties they procured, 
were sent by the frreat rivers, into the 
heart of Gwmany, and all around. 

10. For about a hundred and fifty years, 
the Saracens had pushed their coniiui;aIa 
every way ; and they now began to settle. 
The Caliph Almanzor, in 762, built Bag- 
dad, BB the seat of his empire, aud called 
it the eit^ of peace. As soon as these ma- 
randers hod sheathed the sword, their 
active and intelligent minds made excur- 
sions into science and arts; by which 
Mme of the most important parts of our 
present knowledge were ascertained. They 
inrented the arithmetical figures now in 
use ; produced the alembic, for distillation ; 
discovored the nature of acids end alka- 
heis and laid the grouod'work for many 
of the sciences of the present age. 

11. Their occupation of Spain was 
t[dendid. At a time that gross darkness 
obscured the faculties of the other paita 
of Europe, literature, science, and refine- 
ment, flourished in the Moorish cities 
of Spain. So that the European youth 
who were desirouaof obtaining knowledge, 
Went to their schools, and flourishing ui 
versities, to study. To their hardihood 
thus venturing among Mussulmen, Europe 
owes the faint dawnings of science when 
it fint began to rise. 

12 The conduct of France, in 813, 
imitated by Venice in 823 ; ten ships being 
sent to Alexandria, to trade, in spite of all 
laws to the contrary-. In 1084, we 

lure ' 9. What of the siibjecta of Chutema 
10. When was Bagdad built? What wns il 
•d' WhBt did the Saracens invent? 11, 
•cience flourislj Jn (he Moorish cities of Si 
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the Venetians so powerful in shippiBgi 1 
that their assistance was earnestly requesu I 
ed by the Grecian emperor. 

13. In 969, we find the inhabitants of | 
Amalfi, in the kingdom of Naples, rivak | 
ling Venice, and obtaining great wealtfaf 
by trading all about the Mediterra 
Sea, even to Constantinople. They aflei- 
wards obtained favor with the Saracea | 

lers ; and, in 1020, had leave to buita 
luses in the city of JeruBnleni. 

14. The notices of any thing like c 
erce in these agen, especially in Europe, , 

are extremely scanty. We may suppose, { 
that when any lucrative traffic was begun, i 
importance gave it continuance ; ' 
and this is indeed demonstrated ; for, after I 
awhile, we find it there still ; and especial- 
ly if it becomes much improved. 

15. We may notice, because it is the 
beginning of an immense trade, that ill 
9G0 tlie manufacture of woollen cloths in J 
Flanders seems to have been establish- 1 
ed. And Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, witb I 
great wisdom, set up weekly fairs in 
several of his cities, and exempted froai 
duty ail goods brought to them. The con- 

if fairs obtained their establisb* | 
ineot in many of the German cities. 

16. We may also notice, because of ita I 
importance to commerce, that, in 970, Ger- 
bert, overcoming every prejudice, went'l 
from France to the Moorish city of Sevills, [ 
to study science at its purest source. Fro^ , 
thence he brought the Arabic figures n 
in use, with the system and rules of ari 
metic, at that time unknown in the Chris- 
tian part of Europe. He became after- I 
wards Pope, under the title of Sylvester II. J 

17. The Venetian republic continued J 
to rise in power. In 993, they extirpated , 
n nest of pirates on the coast of Dalmalia; 

13 What oftheVeneliani In 1084? 13. The in 
habilanliiorAmalfiinn69andllKQ? W. tl'wS. 
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was, to rescue these aacred places troiu the 
hands oflhe tntidelB. Every soldier engag- 
ing in this aervice, bad, as an ornament, a 
red cross upon the shoulder of hia gar- 
ment. The enterprise was said to be tke 
mar for tke Cross i or, in a shorter term, a 
Croisade, or Crusade. 

26. The Popo saw his advantage in it ; 
IS it tended to establish his authoriiy in the 
East, vrhere he bad never been able to rule. 
He found it also likely to iill his coffers, 
as all wbo engaged in the crusade wanted 
pardons for all the sins they hud 
led before they went, indulgences fur all 
they might feel inclined to commit in their 
■abguiDary undertaking, and passports 
Heaven for every one who should fall 
Ihe contest. All these things had their 
price, and brought him in vast wealth. 
The darkness of those ages, which had 
obscured the true nature of religion, and 
introduced superstitious works of merit in 
its stead, made every oue, rich and poor, 
want to go, when the danger was no great- 
er than ill any other war, and the rich re- 
ward was Heaven itself. Add to this, as 
at that time there was iu Europe but little 
commerce, aud no manufactures, except 
in a few places, to employ the bulk of thi 
population, the mass of the people, idle 
and in want of employment, was turbu- 
lent, and ready for any mischief. 

26. Moat of the princes of Europe, 
therefore, were glad, by this means, to 
send out of their dominions multitudes of 
restless spirits, whom they with difficulty 
kept within bounds at home. 

ST. These hints may suffice to show 
how BO strange a scheme as carrying all 
Eutopo eastwards, to war upon the Sara- 
cenb, could ever obtain hold on the public 
mind, OS it did for nearly 
28. This 
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in many ways. It brought vasi wealth 
to the few commercial cities existing, wha 
alone had shipping sufficient to traiispor' 
such immense armies to so great a distance, 
and supply them with subsistence when 
there. It was exactly the land of Indian 
and Asiatic luxuries a 
they come back laden with I 
which they found a ready iuarket among 
the wealthy, all over Europe. Such of the 
Crusaders as returned, had seen a style of 
elegant accommodation among the Saracens. 
and the citizens of Constantinople, such a^ 
Europe had never kiiowu; but such as, for 
splendour and convenience, needed only to 
seen to be desired. 

29. A taste for things never betore pos< 
sessed, was thus generated ; comnievee 
iployed to fetch them, with tlie cer- 
tainty of a ready market ; and many man- 
ufactures in imitation, were set up in dif- 
s. From this period, therefore, 
took a spirited start, and aimed 
ider range ; mere necessaries n<> 
longer bounded men's wishes, but coti- 
(, elegances, and novelties, v/cti; 
every where sought aller ; and this desire 
moving spring of commerce. 
Another important change in favui 
itnerce was occasioned by the Crti 
hitherto all towns were under sointr 
lord, whose tyrannical sway and guilin° 
crushed the energies of the 
human mind, which never can act freuly 
except when it can ensure to itself thv 
benefit of its exertions. Now, at this lime 
the eagerness of the feudal lords to dialiu 
guish themselves was cramped in inoa 
cases by their poverty. 

31. They therefore sold to the citizens 
of their towns this right of dominatiou 
and epoliatiou, for sums of immediate use 
to fit them out for tlieir voyage. Cities 
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5. it la not accurately known, by wliom 
the compass was invumed. The English 
fir^t siLspeoded the coioposs, so as to ena- 
ble il to relain always a horizontal position, 
and the Dutch gave names to thedivisioDS 
of the card. The earliest missionaries to 
Chiua found the magnetic needle id use 
jn il'ai country. Some land compasses are 
of the sisio of a watch-seal, and actually 
fixed in such seals ; others are of the 
lize and esteraal form of a pocket watch, 
Sometimes a. sun-dial is affixed to com- 
paaa-boxea. The box, of whatever mate- 
riui it is made, must have no particle of 



6. In 1203, iLe Venetians transported a 
great army, chiefly French, to the Holy 
Lund. They all stopped by the way to 
itssist the Emperor of Coiisiantiuople. 
Some disagreements about the pay arising, 
they took the city, and made one of their 
leaders emperor. 

7. The Venetians seized for themselves, 
13 their reward, the whole of the Pelopo- 
neasua, or Morea, with all its islands, rich- 
es, and silk manufactories, and part of the 
eily of Constantinople itself. They pur- 
chased too, from one of the Crusaders, the 
whole island of Crete, or Candia. But 
Ihey weakened their commercial power, 
by spreading it over so much territory. 
They obtained, however, entire command 
of all that Eastern commerce, of which 
Constantinople had been long the centre 
and storehouse. 

8. Candia was, not long afler, in 1S06, 
taken by the Genoese: it was, indeed, 
Boon recovered by the Venetians ; but an 
incessant war between their rival republics 
vraB the consequence ; so tbat alt the wealth 
they gained in commerce, was lost in vain 
ambition. This war of merchants con- 
tinued for nearly two centuries. 
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9. In 1316, died John king of Gnglawl, i 

fvhose wars with his nobles had induced 
iv to court the towns and cities, by grant- 
g them many privileges. The Iowim I 
flourished, and became populous and rich j 
by trade ; John obtained soldiers aucl ' 
wealth, and the people rose into liberty I 
and independence. 

10. We have been engaged hlthert^- 
:hiefly among the Southern jiarts o{< 
Europe, in countries bordering upon thft I 
Mediterranean Sea. We may now CJ 
North word, -and observe a grand mercantila I 

tion in the heart of Germany, whoaa 1 
i, upon or near the sea, confederated J 
Ibr mutual defence, under the name of | 
Hange Taiima. 

n. It seems, (hat even the nobles of | 
Germany, having no regular employment, I 
became banditti ; robbing all whom tbey I 
: able to overcome, to the great injuiy I 
of (he merchants trading from place t9> f 
place. The citizens of Hamburgh i 
Lubeck,,by mutual agreement, established ' 

guard to protect their commodities u 
passing from either of those cities to th 
other, in 1241. The convenience of thi« J 
joint defence was soon manifest ; so that 1 
was adopted by other cities, who joined I 
the association, of which commerce w 
the only bond. 

12. One after another, the maritii 
'itles, not of Germany only, but of all tb* I 
neighboring seas, entered into the 
federacy ; and in the issue, nearly all tiM 1 
commercial towns, even of Francs, Spain^ I 
and the Sooth of Europe, joined this Ger> | 

in league for mutual defence. 

1 3, The confederates formed laws at 
themselves, and exercised a jurisdictioOi I 

■er all who belonged to it. They had a 
immon stock, or treasury, at Lubeck; 
id kept warehouses in many principal 
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B, in ihe order of time, lo lyatch 
'.he progresa of commerce in another 
quarter. 

21. Venice, Genoa, Piea, &c. were greai 
trodingeiiies; and by bringing the precioue 
rommodities into Europe, obtained vast 
(realth by Ihe Bale of ihem. Some of the 
Lombard cities, Florence emineatly, set 
lip mantjfnctures, and laid all Europe under 
contribution, by the eicellency of tlieir 
fabrics. 

S2. We find them, in 1251, eatabliBliing 
houses for trade iii various parts of Italy, 
gnd even in several foreign nations nf 
Europe. Many of the merchants of Flo- 
rence, who had amassed great wealth, were 
ajiplied to by needy princes and nobles, to 
whom fhey lent their money at considera- 
ble interest. This business they could 
Iransact with ease, by reason of their 
iiousea and eslBbtishments, in so many 
roun tries. 

23. They introduced the mode of re- 
mitting money by bills of exchange, and 
got tuiarly the whole of the money business 
into their hands. They became thus the 
l>Bnker» of Europe. Milan, Vienna, and 
reveral other cities, followed their e.tam- 
ple ; and as these were all cities of Lom- 
iinrdy, the name of Lombard MtTchanta 
liecame attached to dealers in money. 
The remains of this are in Lombard- 
street, in London, where, to this day, 
many bankers carry on their business. 

24- Florence having purchased the port 
of Leghorn, we find them, in 1425, en- 
deavoring to obtain a share of [hat Indian 
rotnmerce, by which Venice had become 
wealthy. They sent ambassadors to the 
Sultan of Egypt, who received them gra- 
ciously, and gave them leave to form set- 
tlements, build warehouses, a church, &c. 
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25. In 1464, died Cosmo de Medici^ 
of Florence, who received from bis grati 
ful citizens, the honorable title of Father' 
of hU country. He was the iirst 
trate of the city, and had sustained thi 
distinguished character for thirty-four year*! 
He was the greatest merchant of his timi 
having commercial bouaea in every pBrt 
of Europe, and accommodating all wb»' 
had oceaaioD either to remit or to borrow. 

26. Yet, with a mind noble and liberal, 
he spent his vast wealth in conferring ben- 
efits on his country ; by great works of 
architecture, fostering the arts, rewariliog 
learned men, and buying up all the Trea* 
Bures of ancient literature which could, 
any where be found. When Naplua and 
Venice made war with Florence, he der 
(irived them of the means of continuing 
the contest, by colling in the vast sums of i 
money owing to him, in those countries 
It was by money borrowed of him, that 
Edward IV. supported his wars against 
the house of Lancaster- 

27. In about a dozen years, we find Lo- 
renzo de Medicis, grandson of the former, 
sustaining similar honors, and obtaining, 
by the application of his vast wealth, tha 
title of Magniftcent. 

28. Perhaps there is no period mora 
splendid in the history of Florence, than 
about 14S0, under Lorenzo's administrs- 

eysiem of peace had enabled 
to give all their energies to 
trade ; and they had succeeded according 
ly. Through Egypt, they procured the 
lost precious commodities of the East, Is 
great extent ; these found a ready market 
I every country of Europe. Tlieir Ana 
nens were fabricated from the fiax grown 
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ami taken by the Duke of Porm;i, the 
iJpaniHh Oovenior. For thrpe days hifl 
voldiers plundered the city, from which 
they cniricd ofT iramensu wealth, and de- 
Klroyed atill more by fire : three thousand 
of the inhabitants fell by the sword, and 
as many more were burnt, trodden to death, 
ul drowned. 

3b. The ruin of this city deatroyed the 
jiroeierity of the country ; and all its noble 
manuiactures were diepersed among other 
DOtiona. The fisheries were removed to 
KoUfuid ; the woollen manufacture waa 
settled niosily at Leyden [ the linen went 
lo Haerlejn ami Amsterdam. Ooe-thlrd 
of the merchants, and artisans in silks, 
damaskB, serges, and hghter woollens, stock- 
ings, Sec. settled in England. Some of 
the refugees went to Sweden, and taught 
the natives to cast cannon, and work in 
iron, brass, and copper, extracted from 
Iheir own mines; and which ihi'y had be- 
fore sent TO Frussio, to be forged and 
wrought up. 

37. Thus the cruel, persecuting spirit 
of Popery caused the ruin of those once 
happy and flourishing provincea, 

CHAP. XLII. 

1. Hitherto, the trade to India, whoever 
possessed il, was carried on through Persia 
by land, or by sea, through Egypt, subject 
to the dominations and extortions of the 
Saracens. It had enriched Ainalfi, Venice, 
Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Barcelona, all cities 
on the Mediterranean, and had raised a 
spirit of jealousy in other powers, because 
they were unable to procure the precious 
commodiliea of the East, otherwise than 
at exorbitant prices, laid upon them by 
these monopolizers. 

2. But the time was fast approaching 
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when enterprise, animated by some scat- 
tered rays of science, was destined to dis- 
cover a new way lo that land of gold anil 
diamonds. The wbole trade then took n 
different channel, and poured its supein- 
bimdant wealth upon other nations. 

3. lu 1415, John, king of Foriugot, 
took Ceuta, on the coast of Africa, from 
the Moors ; and by conversing with some 
of the Saracen captives, his son, Printe 
Henry, began to conceive the practicabili- 
ty of sailing round Africa, and passing 
over an open sea the whole way to India. 

4. He was a prince whose mind was 
enlightened and cultivated beyond the genr 
eral attainments of the age ; and when he 
came to the throne, he spread a love of 
science through his small kingdom, where- 
by he raised it to considerable eminence 
and power. He encouraged learned and 
ingenious men, in every branch of know- 
ledge. He erected an observatory, and 
endowed schools. He employed the most 
skilful geographers to construct maps ; and 
although these were extremely incorrect, 
being composed chiefly iron) report, they 
served to show in what direction the un- 
known parts should be sought for. And 
he became very desirous of making dis- 
coveries, when he saw so plainly which 
way such endeavors should be directed. 

6. His first voyagers crept cautiously 
along the coast of Africa, till they came 
Cape Bojudor, in lal. 27. N., a little 
re southerly than the Canary Islands 
Their first voyages were disgraced by hos- 
tile attacks on the negrors, and the kid- 
napping of slaves. Yet the advantages 
they obtained served to sanction subse? 
quent attempts at discovery, which other' 
had appeared wild and useleis 
schemes. In 1481, a castle was built 
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m another direction, cotic(».)ing which 
experience said nothing, and atience only 
veniured to guess and to hope. 

14. Christopher Colon, or, as he is usu- 
nlly called, ColumbuB, conceived Ihe stran;^ 
project of searching out a way t« India hy 
aailiog directly west ; although going, ap- 
parently, quite away tVoni the object sought 
after. That llio earth was a large plain, 
had been the igoorani notion of many phi- 
loBOphers ; but he had imbibed the opinion 
n( its being a globe. Ab the account of 
India represcDied it bs stretching to an 
.iDlinowa extent eastwards, he supposed 
ibat its eastern eitiremity might be sooner 
found by sailing directly westward. 

15. His project was treated as a wild 
chimera ; and he had to endure rebuffs 
and contumely for several years : but with 
the perseverance which accompanies a 
great mind, he continued his apphcations 
to different states for patronage, till at laat, 
Isabella, queen of Casiile, and conaort of 
Ferdinand, king of Arragon, furniahed him 
with three small vessels, for the fitting out 
of which she was obliged to pledge her 
jewels. With astonishing hardihood, Co- 
lumbus sailed through those unlinown 
deeps, and at last received the reward of 
genius in the discovery, not indeed of In- 
dia, but of large and well-peopled coun- 

16. In subsequent voyages, he discover- 
ed the main continent of America ; future 
navigators quickly followed his course, till 
the double continent of Ihe Western hem- 
isphere waB completely explored, and a 
new world was opened to Europe. Amer- 
ieOB VespuciuB, a native of Florence, sail' 
ed in his track, and, by a singular injustice,! 
saeeeeded in giving his name to the newly- 1 
iliacovered land. New scenes of borba- 
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m and of civllisftlion rose in view, with 
w opportunities for commerce. 

17. Spain found gold in plenty there, 
t was not enriched ; for the wealth so 

obtained, made her people idle ; and It is 
not gold, but science and industry which 
make a nation wealthy. It was in 1492. 
that Columbus discovered tliis Western 
world ; and, still imagining that India 
stretched thus far, be gave to his discove- 
rtea the name of West Indies, which still 
adheres to those fniitful islands. 

18. The whole stream of commerce was 
now diverted, or rather split, into two di- 
rections, east and west ; and the old chan- 
nels of trade became almost dried up 
We will now glance a moment to the pro- 
gress of commerce in Great Britain. 

19. The trading to England of the 
Phoenicians for tin, in ages far remote, is 
welt authenticated. It is known, too, that 
in the time of the Romans, there was con- 
tinual intercourse with Rome and its de- 
pendent provinces ; yet neither of these 
could well be called the trade of Britain. 
When the Romans left the island, wars 
and devastations succeeded for aged ; and 
we must come down to the time of Al- 
fred, before we can discern any thing like 

20. He bnilt a great navy, well attare 
that no effectual reeistance could be made 
against the Danes, but by meeting them at ' 
sea, and not suffering them to land. He 
built also ships for trade ; and as he had 
jewels, itilk, &c. there must have been 
some commerce. Indeed, he Is said to 
bttve sent the Bishop of Shireuoiim with 
relief to the Christians in India, and en- 
deavored to settle some regular intercourse 
with those distant parts. 

21. Athelstan, in 938, in order lo en- 
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eame favorable to English liberty, : 
obliged die Barons to furce Magna Charts 
rrom him, and as his disputes with them 
obliged him in his turn to court and favor 
the towns, whereby trade received consid- 
erable benefit. Yet, in 1236, Henry III. 
aod hia nobles possessed the utmost con- 
tempt for citizens and merchants ; and the 
King oppressed those of London, by griev- 



30. At the coronation of Edward I. ii: 
1274,a gorgeous display was made of silks 
and gold stuffs. These came from abroad ; 
and we may see, by tlie quantity, there 
must have been some considerable com- 
merce of exports, by which to obtain them. 

31. It belongs to this history to state, 
that the Jews, who followed commerce 
wherever it went, were every where dread- 
fully oppressed, robbed, and murdered. 
Borne of the English kings have been in- 
famously eminent In these uujual proceed- 
iDgs. Such oppression had its usual effect, 
in making the objects of it cunning, servile, 
and extortionate in their own defence, and 
to avenge the injuries they sustained. Ed- 
ward I. imprisoned them all over England: 
in one day he hanged two hundred and 
eighty in London, besides great numbers 
in other places, and confiscated all their 
wealth. 

32. A circumstance, which appears 
strange to us, was very frequent during 
these unsettled times. Some one or more 
cities, of one nation, would be at war with 
6ome of the cities of another nation ; al' 
though the chiefs, or kings, were mutually 
at pence. In 1317, the quarrels between 
the English and Flemings became so fierce, 
lliat all commercial intercourse was SUS' 

S3, The Eart of Flanders, and the King 



of Englaod were obliged to interfere, and 
negotiate a peace between their respective 
subjects. On account of these disttirban- 
ces, merchants never knew, when they set 
out upon a voyage, whether they should 
be treated as friends, or have their proper- 
ty seized, as enemies, and be themselves 
imprisoned, when tliey reached their des- 
tined porL 

34. It was in 133I,ui«.er the invitation 
of Edward III., that John Kempe, a weaver 
of woollen cloth, was encouraged to como 
over to England, with his servants, appreti- 
tices, and all his goods. Edward had 
observed the wealth accumulated by the 
manufacturers of English wool in Flan- 
ders ; and wishing to keep that money in 
England, be endeavored to obtain weavers, 
who might teach the ERglieh this impor- 
tant art, and thus prevent so much treasure 
Irom going out of the kingdom. 

35. The wisdom of his policy is felt at 
the present day ; the woollen manufacture 
being one of the most important branches 
of their trade. The reign of Edward was 

; and, in spite of wars and difficultiea, 
the English applied themselves to com- 
erce with great perseverance and success 
86. The profusion of young Richard II. 
brought into the country all sorts of finf. 
ries, to supply the costly magnificence of 
his taste. But his dethronement by Henry 
IV. occasioned incessant wars between the 
houses of York and Latiraster ; so that 
the kingdom was depopulated, and com- 
merce and manufactures were aim ok 
ruined. 

37. During this reign, howecor, before 
those wars began, the commerce of Eng- 
land had arisen so much, as to rouse iha 
jealousy of the Hanse Confederacy ; and, 
rding to the fashion of those times, 
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iXi» with AjCTB, dresaers, aiicl throwsters, 
whose ingenuit; enriched the CQuiitry,aml 
Rontinues so to do, even at the preaent Jay. 

6. Under Elizabetli were formed several 
irading cornpanies ; who, b; a consoiida- 
TioD of interests and property, were able to 
'tiake greater Teaturea, and sustain greater 
losses, without ruin, tbau any individual 
merchant was capable of. The frequent 
piracies, wliich could not be repressed, 
made such associations necessary ; and 
they may be regarded as the nurseries of 
ill the great cDmiiiercial transactions. 

7. CompanieEi, with exclusive privileges, 
■re now looked ujioti with a jealous eye, 
and are considered as injurious. That 
free trade which tries its own resources, 
finds its own channel, and pushes its exer- 
tiona wherever it is found to be most pi'o- 
filablc, is beginning' now to be regarded as 
the wisest policy in ail cases ; hut in the 
mfancy of coinmerce, this mode was not 

8> A company trading to Russia had all 
Elizabeth's influence ; it struggled with 
many difficulties, but, in some shape, con- 
duues siUt. Another company associated 
for trading to Turkey and the Levant. 
This commerce became very considerable ; 
and still is the source of much wealth, 
both by its ex]iorts and imports. 

S. Even the East-India Company, now 
BO vast in its possessions, so strong in its 
domitinlion, and so important in its com- 
merce, had its beginnings, though feeble, 
in her reign. 

10. It was under her patronage, also, 
tliat settlements were first made in North 
America. Sir Walter Baleigh obtained a 
charter for planting what he celled Virgin- 
ia, iu 1584. Sebastian Cabot had discov- 
ered the whole coast in 1496, but no at- 



tempt had yet been made to send a colony 

thither, or to establish a trade. 

11. In the reign of Elizabeth, the spirit 
of enterprise was pushing in every direc- 
tion, and this way was fair and cpen, es- 
peciaLy as aeillers went on the pj'inci- 
ple of purchasing the ground of the former 
inhabitants. Several expeditious failed ; 
James Town was built, and the colony 
began to settle ; but it perished, or return- 
ed ; and it was not till about 1610, iu the 
reign of James 1. thai, under Lord Dela- 
ware, something like stability was effected. 
In 1609, Henry Hudson discovered Long 
Island, with the continent adjacent ; and in 
1614, the Dutch effected a settlement there. 

12. In 1617, Mr. Robinson andhiscon- 
gregation, who fled from persecution in 
their native country, lauded, and establish- 
ed themselves in what was then a dreary 
wilderness, and thus began the settlement 
which ultimately became the New Bnglaua 
States. 

13. It was not till 1633, that William 
Penn obtained the grant of Penney I vauia. 




which he also purchased of the Indians. 
There he founded an asylum for bis per 
secuCed brethren, the Quakers ; built the 
city of Philadelphia, and established the 
whole as a wise legislator. 
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wliich were biinging hii golden treaaiires 
fresi the West A truce was aegoiiaied 
ia 1609. 

Si. It was ill 1584, as bas beeo stated, 
lint tbe beautiful ciiy of Antwerp was 
taken and pillaged by the tynumiziag 
Spaoiards, under the Duke of Parma. 
This -impolitic vengeance ruined tbe com- 
mwce of the Netberlanda, and raised tliHI 
of Beigli boring coualriea, especially of 
Hc^land. To Haerlum, and to Amsterdaoi, 
ib» inhabiCanis fled, the linen weavers es- 
pecially, in vast numbers ; whereby tliey 
increased the industry, wealth, and power 
of that trading republic. 

22. In 1395, ihe Hollanders began to 
wad ships round the Cape of Good Hope, 
ta India; where, as tlie Portuguese were 
growing feeble, the Dutch found it easy 
10 dispossess iheui. The year aller, we , 
find thetn tiiking Aniboyiia, and entirely : 
subduing both the Spanish uud Portuguese 
SeUleiuentB, in the Moluccas, or Spice 
Islands. They also formed settlements at 
Aalsora, on the Tigris ; on tbe coasts of 
ladia, Cochin, &c., and on tbe islands, 
bven lo Japan ; making Batavio, in tbe 
island of Java, their grand emporium, 
bid the seal of their Asiatic Govern- 

23. The prosperity of the United Pro- 
vinces grew with great rapidity ; following 
Bverj commercial nation into every sea, 
Kiid to every city, where trade could be 
Barried on. Portugal was subject to Spain 
till 1640. The continual wars of tbe Dutch 
kritb Spain gave them opportunities of at- 
tacking their eastern possessions ; tbe decay 
t)f Spain, from Ihe expulsion of the Moors, 
knd the exportation of her natives to Ame- 
HcKf rendered tbe contest unequal. The 
Dutch obtained firm footing in India, and 



Bt the peace, in 1647, all lliey had thi« 
gained was con firmed to them. 

24. Their trade seems lo have been at 
its height about ibe year 15GCL Othra 
nations have, by strenuous exerlions, ob 
lolned considerable shares wilh lr.em,siDC0 
chat period ; yet tbe Dutch have usually 
had a very great commerce, which BDnbletl 
them to resist the encroachments of Franc*, 
under Louis XIV. ; although they were at 
one time so near ruin, as to contemplata 
the removal of tbe whole nation to Uat*> 
via. In despair, they cut their dykes, and 
drowned their country, to drive the enemy 
away ; and, by great exertions, both by 
sea and land, they maintained their inde- 
pendenr.e. 

25. In our own days, we see, that, Ib 
consequence of the French revolution, 
and the wars arising out of ii, sevei-al of 
tbe principal foreign stations of the Dutch 
have fallen into tlie hands of tbe English ; 
and their dissensions at home have para- 
lyzed their eieriioDs ; so as to reduce their 
domestic industry and tbeir foreign com- 
merce to a much smaller compass than it 
had half a century ago. Antwerp bas bees 
occupied by foreign troops, and the Dutch 
king has been forced lo submit to the l'ni> 
ted forces of France and England. 

26. We have given a detail of the com- 
merce of England till tbe time of Eliza 
beth ; when activity on the wide seas ba- 
canie fashionable for all ranks. 

27. We have hinted at the beginning 
of tbe EaHt-India Company; Elizahelb 
gave it the first chaner, in 1600. The 
Company did not form a common stock, 
but each merchant traded separately. Thn 
consequence was, cjiat they conducted tbeir 
affairs but feebly, and made no settlements, 
till, in 1620, they built a fort at Madras. 
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n-lndia trade ; because its proe- 
perity has been great, aud its importance 
10 the natiou ia prominent. 

3B. Tbe English bad traded wilb con- 
■iderable succesa, no t with xtan ding mucb 
opposition from ihe SuiuU and the Portu- 
guese, They formed asettlement atSiirat, 
which languished till an unexpected cir- 
cumsiance brought them into favor. An 
English physician had restored a daughter 
of the Great Mogul to health ; and, as a 
reward, he received permission for a free 
tnde. A similar kind of success with the 
Nabob of Bengal, enlarged this privilege 
in that quarter. The ebbings and Sowings 
of thie stream of commerce were greatly 
influenced by Hlruggles at home, between 
two rival companies ; which were at last 
nnited into one, in 1703 ; and this union 
o(iniini.ea to the present day. 

36. But a principal occasion of this 
great accession of territory and power, 
appears in a conlenlioD for the Mogul 
throne. A second son succeeded to the 
royalty, and the French took part with 
him ; while the English espoused the cause 
of the elder son, as rightful heir. In the 
wan which took place during ibis quarrel, 
we find Mr. Clive, afterwards Lord Clive, 
gaining great renown. By secrecy and 
expedition, he obtained posijession of the 
enemy's city, before his coming was known 
and, soon after, he defeated him and hi 
French allies, in an open battle, in 1752. 

37. In 1756, the Nabob of Bengal took 
Calcutta, and brutally confined a htindred 
and forty-sis prisoners in so small a < 
^on, that only twenty-two were found 
alive in the morning, the others being suf- 
focated. Clive repeatedly defeated him, 
with only a handful of troops, especially 
at Flassey, in 1757. The consequ 



m 

was, the reduction of l considerable (lart ^ 
of the province of Bengal, and an . 
sion of reputation and iliflnence t 
Company, all over Hindoosun. 

38. A new eueuiy soon arose, who en ' 
doavored to extirpate the Company j tbi» 
was Hyder Ally, assisted by French offi. 
cers, in 1760, he fell unexpectedly c 
their possessions, with an army one hun- 
dred thousand strong, and gained several 
advaiila(;es ; but be was defeated next year, 
by Sir Eyre Coote. Tippoo Sulb, the son i 
of Hyder Ally, strengthened himself, and 
endeavored to carry on the conte 
Lord Cornwallis penetrated into the heart 
of bis dominions, invested and took bis 
capital, Seringapatam, and Tippoo himself 
was slain in its defence. 

30. The Company have not only great 
mercantile transactions, but they also poa- 
sess actual territory as large as half Europe, 
Their trade also is great with the Spicri 
Islands ; and with China especially, for 
tea, which is become a necessary of life 
for almost every individual in England, i 
well as the United States. 

40. I come now to a mention of the 
progress of commerce in our own country. 
Scarcely were we freed from our allegi- 
ance to Great Britain, than our com 
enterprise and resources began to develop* J 
ibemaelves. Our ships began to penetrate I 
CO the most distant seas, and to bring hoi 
with them the produce of every clii 
soon became a common thing for an 
can merchantman to make a voyage round 
the world, starting from some port hi 
United States, going round Cape Hot 
the north-west coast of America, taking ii 
furs, sailing to China, and going thencs 
with tea, &.C. to the ports of Europe. 

41, Various causes have contributed t 
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41TTt Lourts off creeled in 

aaiod 1168. 
oilB of Ihe great land Kf 



id geomphio 



eDtsd by Gogmao, a Jeniil, in IT 
France, by Monlgallier, 1782, e 
Fniui, Augtut STih; iDtrDiliined in 



Dim, January 7th, 1TS5. Since Ibe Btit na- 
m in France, Garnerln, Blemchard, sad ntlwn, 
node fiiiniliar <be phemmena of 1hi> once la- 

li"1i.w'Sld°'l646 

ips, innined bv Otio Gnirick, in 1B54. 
oinurtbe Uniied Stales, and koi of gaiom' 
uf N . York ; fuundcit bv Uie Dutch about 1612. 
ria, city of (be tJnitei{ Stata, in the DinricI 
hiinbiaj (ahen by the British on the SOlh of 
>I, and evaciiiled by Ibem nn the 6lh of Sap- 
r, 18U. 

, or the Arithmetie of Symols, inveniedj it ii 
■ed, in India, wiu inlradooed into Enrojie 
A. D. 1300, hy_ the Sf -" ' " ' 

lie, form- 



in 1S00. 



Paris, Sepionil 



15, bel«e 



I Alex- 



ia, and Fiwlerick Williani 111. king of Pruii- 
> the conlracling partiea avtiwed, " far the 
iCion oTreLigian, peace, and jmlice, bcp" in 
the hingi oT Denmark, BiredeD sad Norway, 
ftheHniHk, and the Sv'm CnitaiH, Boccdol 



diKmeredntRocha 



Byria,A.D.l»00: 
icwiy, 140U ; Ural nuoe to perfection in Gng- 
160S, diacoverad in Ireland, Octuber 22d, 
ii An|[1eiin, 1T90. 
, or sa calhid relatively tn the Atlantic ODean, 
t the iranern cotut of Africa and Europe, 
Kbh- Coniioeot," wan gappoaed lo have been 
■Bflorered from Europe, by the Nonnana #ha 
>d aome of the thnres of Labrador or New- 
and, nbout A. D. 1000. These early dincov 
irere, however, Ibraotlcn, njld Mt Die glory 
iniabed, to Calnmbua, »ho reached the Weat 
I Archipelago, in coii«quence of b pcrsef ertni 
lination to cahe a problem, provitiuily nod 
indly laid down. Tliia evenl look placo Oc 
II, 140!. 

if, city Df,ci<piti1ofMu>lana, founded 1692; 
die aeat of IlB Oenerv', AsmiUy of Uaryiaaid, 



le the great t 
< of the Ke 



ntwerp, city ofi nr ai> the French write the ttHme, 
Anvera, first nolioed in history, A. D. UT ThL. 
city oHorda a most remarkable instance of the vi- 
cissitiidea of eoiODierce. In the nuddle agra. Ant 
werp became the great emporium nf the trade and 



in 200,000 iuhablunti, 
liecame encouraged in Great 
ice of Antwerp declined, and 
prei>ent abole 60,000 people. 
le most important seaport in 
latitndB. The English first 
ofth Cups of Europe in 1553. 



Britain, llie conaequ 



It waa (hen the only port of Rnaila. 
Arithmetic, bv the Arahian figureli iDIrodiiced into 

Europe by iba Saracens of Spain, in the ninth and 

tenth centuries of (he christian era. 
Baffin 's Bay, aepamting Greenland from North Amerj- 

CH, diacovered by captain Baffin, in 1622. 
Babaiaa, islands of, diacovered, 16201 taken poaiei- 

Bion of by the British, 1718 j much injured by ■ 

xomi, October, 1796; and again, July 22d, 1801. 
Baize manufacture firal introduced into England, at 

Cokheater, 1660. 
Bakiinore, city of the United State*, in Maryland, on 

a small bay u( Patapseo river, CHUided 1729, ia ex- 

wllh llie lalley of Ohio; it cotnnmub (he trade of 
Maiyland; moretlnaaiie half of that ofPennaylia* 
nia, and a pert of New York. 
Bark, Jesuit, virtue of diacovered 1500; brou^t to 



E7; settled 1613; moil 
Llie swept over, July 26th, 18ia 
Blmiketii Gret niade m England 1840. 
Bombs, firat invenled at Veakw, and iised in the aiege 

of WachtendoncJi, 1688; lirst used In the service 

of France, 16B4. 

Dmb-vorela, drat invented in France, 16S1. 

imbay, taken from the Porti^ese by the English, 

1661*; neailv destroyed by fire, and many Uvea lost, 

Fcbrunrj 27'th, 1S03. 
Boohs, in the |ireient (ban, were invented by AKalua, 

klna of Perganius, 897; the firat auppused lo be 

written in Job's lims; 30,000 boriit by order of 

Leo, 761 ; a very large eatale given for one " 

mofraphy, by ' Air— .i. — 



» Allied; 



the Vulgate cdillon of the Bible, 1462; the second 
was Cicero deOfficiia, 1466; Cornelius Nepos piib> 
lished at Moscow, being the first claancal booh 
printed in Russia, April 29th, 1762; lu.^ to the 
niimher of 200,000, burnt at Constantinople, by tin 
orderorLeol.,476; above 4,19V12 vol"n^ "«r* 
in the suppressed mQt,an»'w»tfi *■«»«»»'«>. "''™*»-. 
2,000 AW wem on TVwiAo^t^ 
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aj- hiY flffic. ni> he was faimself staia on the voyage, 
laSOi Groulva, 1527; Aliaradi, I63T; Mendani, 
1S6T; Sii Frandi Drake, IB7T1 Uaiendiita, 1686 ; 
Lemiiie, 1616; Quirds, 1635; Tasman, 1642; 
Cowley, 1633; Dampler, 16%; Cooke, 1703; 
Wipperion »nd Sherlock, 1719; Anson, 1740; By- 
ran, 1764; WbII», 1766; Cook.lTeS, 17T3, 17T6; 
■lontiDiiei) br King, 1790; and iinoe by Fortloeke, 
1788; Bougainville, 1766j La PeyroiiK, 1782; 
D'Entrecasteux, 1791. 

ClranmnavimtDiB of the UniKil Slaiea, the 6rsl ehip 
wilh which this was porformed, raturned to Boston, 
in December, 1790. 

^«la diflcoTWefi neaf New-Castle, 1284; first dng at 
New-Ca«le, by a elianer granled Iho town, by 
Benrylll.; first med, 1280; dyere, brewers, &c. 
in the reign of Edward I. began to use sea-coal for 
Era, in 1350. 

Cnal, in the Cniied Slates, Is fiinnd in great abun- 
dnuce on both fides vf tim Appalachian iDouutsins. 
A coal-Diioe near Pittsburg, took fire, and bnmed 
raanyyearB; the fiiewas fioailyexliBgninhed Uy the 
incunibeat earth and rocks jailing into llw cavity. 

tJlfleo, first brou^t info England by Nathaniol Conn- 

■I Boliol Collife, OKfurd, in 1641 ; first brought to 

Maneilbs, 1644. 
Ctilfee-lrees were conveyed rmio Hocha to Holland, in 

1616; and carried to the West-Indies in the year 

1726; Gm cultivated at Surinam hy tlie Dutch, 

1718; itacu1lureencDuragediDtbepEaat3tiaDB,I132. 
Cain.— silver, coined at Rome, 269 before Christ; be- 

ToTB llKn biBsa money was only used ; coin first need 

ia Britain, 26 vear^ before Christ. 

The Hint of the United States of America, 

•MaUished 11^, issued gold and silver coin; 

Che copper had been delivered before. The gold 

coins are eagles, bnlf eagles, and tiuarler engten. 

Tbe first is exactly fire and forty sliillingi, Ensiish 

are coined in tlie same divisions of half and quarter 
flollaiv, which makes the cnnrse of exchange simple; 
' dollars make the qoarter eagle, ten 



There is, beiidc 
called a 



rs the half eagle. 



d ten dollars the ( 






quake, 234 ; lay on t 
and was finally fuild bj 
the island of Rhodes, 
mpposed tn have weiglied 720,000 IIh. 
Ck>nilim8, orlho polarity of magi 






lofh. 



a Ihsdate ■ 



There 



ever, good 

tlSO; variation first observed' bvColumlnw and his 
ma, 1491; hi d^. ■b<ul 1S7B. 



e that the m 
Europe as early ei 
wrved bv C 



Copper, first impoitod from Virginia, October, 1730. 

Copper money firat cniiied inScotbnii bv order of par. 
liainent, HS6; in Ireland, 1399; in France, 1K80; 
iu England, tbe first legal, 16S9. Tradcamea's 
tokens, or half pence, were coined in 16T2; penny 
pieces firstlssued July 26, 1797; half pence on the 
same principle, tsaned January, ISOO. 

Copper IS found native in the United States, near the 
lUtb side of Lake Superior, and iu some otlur 



CoC"" X 



n by. a. 



1 Iho 



1800. 
Croisade, or cramde, expeditions nnderti 
Europe with the avowed intention to r 
Holy Land from the Mahomelani. The 
undertaken from France, 1096. Tlie !> 
undertaken in 1147; the third in 1188; 
in 1203; the fifth in 122T; tlte sixth in 



B1270. 



"bililtby'Peter the Great, ITi 
Cuba wag discovered by Coh 

possession nf by the Spaniards, IBil; in*' 

the British, ITffl, and Havana taken; giv 

Spain 1763. 
Cudlom-houtie, London, first built, 1S69; bui 

1SI4; rebuilt, and opened for business, JB 
Cypher, or the Arabic numerical figures, in 

■~-" ■i'uroDB hv the Moors i^ Spain, in 813 
il for priiooera, a 



ith of the Neva. 
in 1492; taken 






Pnenca 1460. 
It Bruges, 1489, 



Conloor in the Eas^ Indies, 1640; that at Gotcon- 
da, in 1634; one sent irom Brazil for the court of 
rortngal, weiglied 1680 carats, or twelve ounces 
and aVir, valued at 224 miilions sterling. Gaver. 
nor Pitt's weighed 127 carats, and IMafler cnlltng, 
and sold for ia5,000(. to the king of France. That 
which belonged to Aureng Zehe weighed 793 carats. 
ThB Mogul's weighed 279 carats, wocih 779,244/ 
The grand duke of Tuscany's weighed 139 caralF. 
Dien ct mon droit, first used as a motto hy Richard 1. 
on B victory over the French, 1194. 

™i- e^, ;nirDduced into England by Bo. 



Iin^ Bi 



first inti 
..lian, 16( 
practised in Spain 



in Hall 



;f spirii 



1150 



itury. In Ireland in 1690. 
Docks, London, tbe first stone of, Uiid June 26, 1SD2 : 
opened January 30, 1806. 
ianhen veisela first made hy the Romans 715 before 
Christ; the first made in Itoly 1710; the present 
improved kind began in 1763, by Mr. Wedgewood. 
Iildystone tiBht-h..ilse, near Plymouth, Eiiglnnd, firK 
Lnilt, 1096; blo«Ti down, November 26, 1703; ro- 




biL..^' ■'■[, and & •-^OtlrrinnAP ^in- HiC'JKii Englan.l, 1557. I 

ki,'jr -111 nliiij.tlrjll' I III ifnT^.n f Pill MK^iI III fiij.l it tadpU 

H ■ ~ . and VI aboM 15i 78. hi. rdk.lMa; nilliratad 



I i5«a 



film, great, iavunled, .130 ; Load faj ihK Huon 

■ieze orAlgeainu, in Spnin, in 1S41; vxed _. _, 
Uiltle of CreaBT, u 1»6; when Edivud had lbur> 
pieces or cannnn.HliiHi ^in^d him thebanle; Ihi 
we^3 wed nt tlie siege of Calais, iu 1347; in Dei 
mark, 1364 ; ai wa by Venice against Genoa, 13T! . 
first wed in Spain, 1406; first made in EngLaixd of 
brnis, 1635; ofiron, 1547; iniented 10 ahootwhalea, 
1781; finliued in England, BttbesiegsorBerwiok, 
1403; bombi and mortun inrcnled, 1634. 

Hackney coachea Jirat used, twenty in number, in 
London, 1625. 

nsnlkercliieb Grel mannlactured at Faislev, in Scot- 
■ id.l748,wbsnl5,BB6J.wonhwBro>nailc:inl784 
i foanufiictare yielded above lG4t3SfiJ. 

Hub invented a( Pariii, 1404: finl made in London, 
1610. 

ttemp and Hiut Rrst planled in Eoglnnd, 1533. There 
■re 180,000)b. of ron^ bcmp used in the cordage 

Herrii^ fiaherj, first practieed by the Hollanders, 
1164. ben-ing pickling 6nt inienled, 1397. 

Hour Glamei were invonied in AleXr-uidria, 240, and 
lolniduced ni Roine, 168 yeara before ChriFt, 

HodioD'a Baf discovered bv Cnpl. Hudmn, 1G07. 

IndigD, first produced in Cnrolinn, 1747: cultivaied i 



n Prance, 1803. 



rwunnce policies » 
Gtat society esub 
Puis, 1740. 

in 1900, Bt aO pe 
in ISTl, al 10 pe> 
1749, 0» funds w 



Madeira, inland 
HageDan, elraiu 
Magnifying glasj 
nIalL Uquar used 

I Microscopes Rrs 

Money, Bnl me 



Iron discovered by the burning of m 
bdbn Cbrisi ■■ ■ ^ ■ 



.1 Ida, 1406 

sat in Knglaod at Backstend, 

(, 1544: first diicoTercd m Amenm, in Vir- 

S'aia, 1TI6: bullets first osed in England, 1650. 
an method of book-keeping, ptdilithed in Enfftnnd, 
1S6B. 
Jamaica discovered by Columhos, 1494: eeiiled by 
the Spaniards, 1G09: plundered, IG9S: pillaged ln> I 
the English, 1635: taken by the English, Slay 7, ] 



Junui discovered, 1542: 
1612. 

Jenlv, a new m 



Kiouscbalka discovered by Ibe Russians, 1739 
Knkling stockings invenled in Spain, about 1550. 
Knites first made in EnglaiHl, 1663. 
imre, PUnders, more valmlila llum gold — une ouura 

oTIine Flaniers thrend hns linen snfd in Lonilon.lbr 

4J. Such an ounce made iiiln Jnce 



p for preventing explosions by fire-damp in o 
ines, invented by Sir Hnrnphror " — "" 
ems invented by king Alfred, 8 
Ds and ihresd gauze were in 17B4, a 
Paisley to the value of 161,835^. 16>. 6.5d. 
ten pipes for conveying naier inienied, 1236. 
!ra invented by Hemoon, Ilie Egyptiar 
re Chrisl. 



n, but tlie genenJiiywnollen shins. Table linoifl 
very scarce in England, 1386. - W 

Lithographic printing, art of, first brought into Enf> I 
land, IHQl. " 

Loadfitone, polar atlmction of, known 



Log-line in n 

Logvood fin 

peachy hy 

Looking-glas 



gation used, 1570. 

in in the bay of Hondurat and C 

Euslish, 1662. 

made only at Venice, 130*1 
e poner-loum invented by Ibe Rev. Hr. C(a% ] 
a clergyman of Kenl, in Eloglsjld, 17B7. 
the first mentioned by hinloriiiRs '' 



Ponuguesn, 1500. 



if, discovered 1520. 

I in\'enled hy Roger Bbci 

1 Egypt 460 before Chrif 



the double c 
I invented, 1740. 

oned OS a medium of comuenw in 

if Genesis, when Abmbam purchas- 

a sepulchre for Sarah, in the year of the 

' ■ OS, 894 before Christ: 

ts value from 1280 to 

vntoe from ISSO to 



orld, 2139: first loai 



Mortars for bombs first mode in England, 1543. 

Moscow fbuoded 1166; entered by the Prench, Sen. 
tember 14, 1812: set on fire in 500 diflb^l placet 
at once, by order of the Rnssian governor, and three 
fourths of the city destroyed two ilajs after: evncu- 

. Bled by the French, and re-entered bj the Russians, 



1414: in general 
Muslins Irani India, 

Needles were first n 
dia, 1545, tlie 



France al the siege of Am*. 

, 1521. 

«l in England. 1670: nrit man- 



le in Englan;i by a native of In- 
lost at his death: rccovevHl bv 
ipher Greening, in 1660, who was snileil 
with Ms three children, Elisabeth, Johi . and 
Thontai, by Mr. Darner, ancestor of the preseni ear 
if Dorchester, a' ' " ' '- " -'-- -^^- 



llf priee of RBiHlard gold, \ the nrAnufee«>ri Y,ia\««« ■m*«\ 5m.Siwa^>»».^™fc 
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rst iDcnti6ned by Paul Eginctta, a physician, 
produced in Sicily, 1148; first produced, in 
Ira, 1419; in the Canary Islands, 1608; car- 
lo the West-Indies, by the Portuguese and 
ards, 1510 ; cultivated at Barbadoes, 1641 ; 
refining first discovered by a Venetian, 1503; 
sed first in England, in 1569. 

leather, a new and expeditious method in- 
1,1795. 

brought into Europe by the Dutch East India 
any, early in 1591. 

Toyed at Boston by the inhabitants, 1773. 
)hs invented, 1687; put into practice by the 
h, in 1794; by the English, Jan. 28, 1796. 
les invented by Z. Jansen, a spectacle maker 
idleburgh, 1590 ; the first reflecting one made 
princij^es of Sir Isaac Newton, 1692. 
neters first invented by Drebel, a Dutchman, 
improved by Reaumur, 1730, imd by Fahren- 
749. 

Srst made at Paisl^, in Scotland, in 1722. 
roga taken by the English, 1759 ; by the Pro- 
Is, May 13, 1775. 
le first theory of, l^ Kepler, 1596. 
It used in England, 1246. 
st computed from the Christian era, 516 ; in 
!y 784; in Spain, 1258;. in Arragou and Cas- 
383; in Portugal, 1415. 
sasure barometer introduced by Scipio Nasi- 
>9; king Alfred's time-keeper wva six large 
ipers, each twelve inches lon^ ; as they burnt 
illy, owing to the wind, he invented a lantern 
3f wood and thin-scraped plates of ox-horns, 
3eing a ^eat rarity, 887. The ancients had 
orts of time measures, hourglasses, sun-dials, 
vessel full of water with a hole in its bottom, 
d in (lermany, 1241 ; in no place before but 
'onshire and Cornwall, in Barbary, 1640; in 
1740; in New Spain. 1782. 
live one found in a block of stone, at New- 
Lpril 15, 1806; another found alive, in the 
of an oak tree, about thirty inches in diame- 
Ruinford, Lancashire, January, 1810. 
first discovered in St. Domingo, in 1496; 
ards by the Spaniards in Yutacan, 1520; first 
/ into England, 1583; allowed to be cultivat- 
reland, 1779. 

abolished in Sweden, by order of the kii^, 
in Poland, 1776; abolished in France by 
August 25, 1780; abolished in Spain, Aa- 
814. 

ents began in 170; instituted by Henry, em- 
>f Germany, 919. 

, the first acted at Athens, on a wagon, by 
s, 685 before Christ, 
pillar erected in Rome, 114. 
, the isle of, discovered, 1498; taken by the 
h, with four ships of the line, 1797. 
'educed by admiral Blake', 1655; attacked 
mes by the United States squadron, under 
iore Preble, in the year 1804. 



Tror built, 1480 ; the kingdom of, b^an 1446 heton 
Christ; destruction of, June 11, 1184 before Christ. 

Trumpets first sounded before the kings of England, 
by order of Offa, king of Mercia, 790. 

Tulips first brought into England, 1578. • 

Tunis reduced by admiral Blake, 1665 ; taken by th« 
emperor Charles V. and restored to its king thai 
had been banished, 1535. 

Tunnel of the Tavistock canal, a mile and a half in 
length, and in some parts of it, more than four hun 
dred feet below the surface, completely holed, afte 
thirteen years' labor, August 24, 1816. 

Turkeys came into England, 1523. 

Turnpikes first legally erected in England, 1663, 
yielded iii 1783, about 508,000/. 

Types of wood for printing used, 1470. 

Union of the crowns of England and Scotland, 1603; 
of the two kingdoms attempted, 1604, but failed ; 
again ditto, 1670; carried into efiect. May 1, 1707, 
and thence the island is called Great-Britain; union 
of Britain and' Ireland took place, Jan. 1, 1801. 

United States.— Nummary statement of the value of 
the Exports of the Growth, Produce, and Manufac- 
tures of the United States, during the year com> 
mencing on the 1st day of October, 1831, and endu- 
ing on Uie SOtli day of September, 1832. 

THE SEA. 

Fisheries — 
Dried fish or cod fisheries $749,909 
Pickled fish, or river fisheries, 
herring, shad, salmon, mack- 
erel 306,812 
Whale and other fish oil 1,009,728 
Spermaceti oil • 88,161 
Whalebone 186,595 
Spermaceti candles 267,332 

$2,568,588 

THE FOREST. 

Skins and furs 691,909 

Ginseng 99,545 

Product of wood — 
Staves, shingles, boai'ds 

and hewn timber $1 J522,053 
Other timber 188,608 

Masts and spars 73,368 

Oak bark & other dye 52,944 
All manufactures of 

wood 312,678 

Naval stores, tar, pitch, 
rosin, & turpentine 476,291 

Ashes, pot and pearl 930,398 

8,556,840 



11 



AGRICULTURE. 
Product of animals— 
Beef, tallow, hides, 

horned cattle 774,087 

Butter and cheese 290,820 
Povk, mcV\edL\»Rw\, 



4^7,794 



Ij,- 



122,553 
4,flS2 






81,K-I.I>-L' !Hiil: 



.llviiraiil gold leaf 



rbsifal 123/136 

tinps 2S,US 

Bruun eKiyir 11,232 



Viiii'9 iFl^imril in r!('ii'i.i^^^^B>rth Gaul, '-' 

*'c&,'"ii''"'' "'"""^^""' ■"'"^' 

W;ilfhi"i ii till ;i[ >oramberg,B 



■lit- ■fi" drug/ vMi5 laoffift,^ I wfiaPpry, the D.il by the 



l-H'ot- 20,^61 
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